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$10  Million  for 
Rotman  School 


New  centre  to 
business 

BY  CRISTINA  C0RAGGI0 

CHANGING  THE  WAY  BUSINESS 
schools  teach  business  is  at  the 
heart  of  a $ 10-million  gift  from  the 
Canadian  Credit  Management 
Foundation  (CCMF)  to  the 
Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 

The  donation  will  establish  the 
Canadian  Credit  Management 
Foundation  Centre  for  Integrative 
Thinking,  a new  academic  unit  that 
will  develop  the  world’s  first  truly 
integrative  business  school  curricu- 
lum, said  Professor  Roger  Martin, 
dean  of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 

“The  current  model  of  business 
education  was  developed  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  in  1908 
and  has  changed  little  since,” 
Martin  said.  He  added  that  the  tra- 
ditional model  divides  business  into 
a number  of  functional  areas  such 
as  marketing,  finance  or  organiza- 
tional behaviour.  Although  this 
model  formed  the  foundation  of 
business  education  for  almost  a 
century,  Martin  said  its  inherent 
flaws  are  becoming  more  apparent 
as  the  new  economy  takes  shape. 

“Business  problems  do  not  often 
lie  within  boundaries  but  rather 
sprawl  messily  across  the  func- 
tions,” Martin  explained.  “This  gift 
from  the  CCMF  will  enable  the 
Rotman  School  to  take  the  lead  in 
developing  ‘Business  School  2.0’  — 
a modern  evolution  of  the 


“ revolutionize ” 
thinking 

traditional  business  school  model.” 

The  donation  provides  funding 
for  two  endowed  chairs  in  integra- 
tive thinking  and  entrepreneurship 
and  a visiting  scholars  program.  It 
is  proposed  that  a portion  of  the 
funds  will  go  towards  building  and 
equipping  the  new  centre.  As  well 
the  gift  provides  funds  for  a 
research  program  and  the  launch  of 
a new  academic  journal.  U ofT  will 
match  the  endowed  chairs  funding 
and  will  seek  additional  support  for 
related  infrastructure  projects. 

“The  complexity  of  today’s 
management  environment  demands 
leaders  who  can  think  in  new  ways,” 
said  CCMF  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  Marcel  Desautels. 
“CCMF  is  thrilled  to  be  able  to  help 
make  Roger  Martin’s  vision  for 
business  education  a reality.” 

CCMF  was  formed  in  1996  fol- 
lowing the  sale  of  Creditel  of 
Canada  Limited,  a business  credit 
information  firm  serving  12,000 
Canadians.  The  foundation,  with 
Desautels  as  president  and  CEO, 
supports  specific  educational  orga- 
nizations and  institutions  in  Canada 
in  the  fields  of  business  and  finance. 

In  1998  CCMF  donated  $1  million 
to  create  the  University  of  Toronto 
Canadian  Credit  Management 
Foundation  Fellowships  at  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management. 
When  matched  by  the  university  and 
the  Ontario  Student  Opportunity 
Trust  Fund,  the  gift  created  a $3-mil- 
lion  endowed  fund  for  student  aid. 


251  Research  Chairs 
for  U of T 


BY  JILL  RUTHERFORD 

OF  T’s  TOP  RESEARCH 
performance  is  being  reward- 
ed with  251  of  the  much-anticipat- 
ed Canada  Research  Chairs  — 
more  than  any  other  university  in 
the  country  and  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  number  of 
chairs  allocated. 

“It  is  probably  tie  most  impor- 
tant initiative  and  opportunity  that 
has  come  along  in  many  years,”  said 
Provost  Adel  Sedra.  “It  will  enable 
the  university  to  add  to  its  comple- 
ment with  70  or  so  new  faculty 
members.” 

Only  70  and  not  all  251  chairs, 
he  explained,  because  some  would 
be  awarded  to  internal  faculty 


candidates,  both  established  leaders 
in  their  field  and  promising  rising 
stars  who  might  be  tempted  to 
leave  U of  T because  of.  lucrative 
offers  from  other  universities. 
Indeed,  the  chair  appointments  will 
be  a powerful  enticement  in  an 
escalating  battle  to  keep  the  finest 
researchers  and  teachers. 

“We  wish  to  retain  them.  And  we 
will  fight  to  retain  them,”  Sedra  vowed. 

This  year’s  total  of  1,880 
Canadian  Research  Chairs  — for- 
merly known  as  the  21st  Century 
Chairs  — were  allocated  according 
to  the  average  number  of  research 
grants  obtained  by  a university  over 
a three-year  period,  in  this  case 

~ See  RESEARCH:  Page  4 ~ 


Gratitude  and  Melancholy 

One  graduate  reflects  on  the  joy  of  convocating 
and  the  poignancy  of  parting 
By  Farheen  Hasan 


T 


JHT^his  spring’s  convocation  ceremonies 

will  mark  a beginning  and  an  end  for  Massey 
College  student  Antonio  Rossini. 

Four  years  ago,  his  job  prospects  were  dim.  He  didn’t 
think  his  degree  in  classics  from  the  Universita  degli 
Studi  di  Roma  “Tor  Vergata,”  his  journalism  experience 
or  his  year  in  the  army  were  going  to  lead  to  a mean- 
ingful job.  Rossini’s  luck  turned  after  he  decided  to  give 
Toronto  a try.  This  month  his  mother  will  fly  in  from 
Rome  to  watch  her  only  child  graduate  with  a PhD  in 
Italian  studies. 

Rossini  is  one  of  8,600  U of  T graduands  who  will 
take  part  in  this  year’s  time-honoured  ritual:  crossing 
the  lush  lawns  of  front  campus  from  University  College 
to  receive  their  degrees  at  Convocation  Hall.  For 
Rossini,  those  few  hundred  steps  conclude  an  at-times 
uncertain  journey  that  began  in  his  native  Italy. 

“I  was  working  on  my  undergraduate  degree  in 
classics  at  Tor  Vergata,”  he  recalls.  “Professor  Amilcare 
Iannucci  from  University  College  came  there  to  lecture 
on  Dante  and  gave  me  his  card.  When  I finished  my 
studies  and  completed  my  military  service,  I experi- 
enced serious  problems  concerning  my  job  hunt,  my 
future,  my  prospects.  It  was  then  that  I decided  to  come 
to  Toronto  to  visit  relatives  and  to  talk  to  Professor 


Iannucci  about  the  possibility  of  doing  graduate  work 
in  Italian  studies  at  U of  T.  And  that’s  why  I’m  here.” 

Rossini,  a gracious  and  jovial  32-year-old,  will 
remember  U of  T by  the  valuable  teaching  experience 
he  has  gained  and  as  the  beginning  of  a path  leading 
towards  a promising  future  — the  kind  of  future  he 
feels  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  had  he 
stayed  in  his  own  country. 

“It’s  a little  paradox,  that  an  institution  which  pre- 
sents itself  as  very  research  oriented  has  given  me  the 
first  serious  opportunity  of  doing  something  so  practi- 
cal and  beautiful  as  teaching,”  he  reflects.  “It’s  probably 
the  most  beautiful  experience  I’ve  had  and  has  changed 
me  completely.” 

“Everyone”  in  Italy,  he  says,  has  heard  of  U ofT.  As 
such,  he  had  high  expectations  of  the  university  — all 
of  which  were  met  in  terms  of  facilities,  libraries,  labs, 
lectures,  conferences  and  connections.  He  was  also 
impressed  by  the  number  of  visiting  professors  that 
come  to  U ofT  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  only  cloud  for  Rossini  was  securing  long-term 
funding  for  his  studies.  Having  to  apply  each  year  for 
funding  — and  not  knowing  whether  that  money 

~ See  CONVOCATION:  Page  4 ~ 
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STEPHEN  SIMEON 


In  Brief 


Bookstore  strike  probable 

Part-time  staff  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
have  voted  89  per  cent  in  favour  of  strike  action  to  press  their  demands 
for  a first  contract.  Mehdi  Kouhestaninejad,  president  of  Local  3261  of 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  that  represents  about  100 
staff,  said  issues  include  wage  increases,  grievance  procedures,  seniority 
and  job  security.  But  Katheryne  Bennett,  senior  vice-president  (admin- 
istration) of  University  of  Toronto  Press,  said  managements  offer  is  on 
par  with  other  retail  stores  who  hire  part-time  employees.  The  book- 
store receives  no  university  subsidies.  The  union  will  be  in  a lock-out 
position  at  midnight  June  3 if  an  agreement  is  not  reached. 


Hacking  to  College  de  France 

University  Professor  Ian  Hacking  of  the  Institute  for  the 

History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c  Technology  has  been  elected  to  a 
chair  at  the  College  de  France  in  Paris,  one  of  50  permanent  chairs  that 
cover  a wide  variety  of  disciplines  in  the  sciences  and  humanities.  The 
first  Anglo  to  hold  such  a position,  Hacking  will  give  an  inaugural  lec- 
ture and  13  lectures  in  French  over  the  same  number  of  weeks  next 
spring  on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  scientific  concepts.  Other  chair 
holders  include  such  eminent  scholars  as  Michel  Foucault,  Roland 
Barthes,  Claude  Levi-Strauss  and  Umberto  Eco.  The  institution  was 
founded  in  1529  by  Francis  I,  originally  to  encourage  humanistic 
studies  but  now  encompasses  numerous  humanistic  and  scientific  fields. 


Report  commissioned  on 
international  development 

Professor  Emeritus  Joe  Whitney  of  geography  and  Martin 
McGrath  of  Andersen  Consulting  have  been  hired  by  the  internation- 
al programs  development  steering  committee  to  recommend  ways 
U of  T can  improve  its  international  development  programs  and  seek 
support  consistent  with  the  university’s  goals  for  internationalization. 
The  committee,  set  up  in  October  1997  by  Professor  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  vice-president  (research  and  international  relations),  is  chaired 
by  Professor  Richard  Stren  of  political  science.  The  report  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted June  20.  For  more  information  or  to  make  representation  to  the 
consultants,  please  contact  Farhana  Mather  at  978-4649  or  email  at 
farhana.mather@utoronto.ca. 


Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Professor  Barry  Sessle,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  from  McGill  University  during  convocation 
ceremonies  May  17.  Sessle,  best  known  for  his 
research  into  the  mechanisms  underlying  sensory  dys- 
function and  chronic  orofacial  pain,  was  honored  as 
well  for  his  significant  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  how  movements  such  as  mastication,  swallowing 
and  respiration  are  controlled. 

Faculty  of  Music 

Professor  John  Tuttle  ofthe  Faculty  of  Music, 
conductor  of  the  Exultate  Chamber  Choir  in  Toronto, 
3l^d  Jiis  choir  to  the  first  prize  in  the  chamber  choir 
section  of  the  CBC  Radio  Competition  for  Amateur 
Choirs  2000  May  17.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  choir  won  the  Canada  Council  for 
the  Arts  Healey  Willan  Grand  Prize  of  $5,000, 
awarded  to  the  amateur  choir  judged  the  best,  the 
most  promising  or  the  most  improved  choir. 


Physical  Education  & Health 

Karen  Hughes,  coach  of  the  Varsity  Blues 
women’s  hockey  team,  was  chosen  as  one  of  two  Ontario 
University  Athletics’  (OUA)  3M  Coaches  of  the  Year. 
Hughes  led  the  womens  hockey  team  to  its  second  OUA 
Women’s  Hockey  Championship  in  the  past  five  seasons 
and  for  the  third  straight  year  the  team  advanced  to  the 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Athletic  Union  (CIAU) 
Championship. 


Office  of  the  President 

President  Emeritus  John  Evans  was  one  of  six 
prominent  figures  in  Canadian  medicine  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Canadian  Medical  Hall  of  Fame  May  18.  Cited 
as  an  innovator  in  medical  education  and  international 
health  expert,  Evans  was  also  the  first  dean  of  McMaster 
University’s  medical  faculty.  The  Canadian  Medical  Hall 
of  Fame  was  established  in  1993  to  celebrate  discovery 
and  innovation  in  medical  science  and  is  an  enduring  trib- 
ute to  Canadian  men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
to  the  understanding  of  disease  and  the  advancement  of 
the  health  of  people  everywhere. 


Till,  Rossant  Elected  to  Royal  Society 


BYAILSA  FERGUSON 

Two  OF  U OF  T’S  TOP 
researchers  have  been  elected 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  the  oldest  scientific  soci- 
ety in  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe. 

University  Professor  James  Till 
of  medical  biophysics  and 
Professor  Janet  Rossant  of  molecu- 
lar and  medical  genetics  were 
joined  by  Professor  Brian  Sykes  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  as  the 
three  researchers  in  Canada  elected 
this  year  for  exceptional  contribu- 
tions to  science.  Election  to  the 
Royal  Society  is  recognized  world- 
wide as  a sign  of  the  highest  regard 
in  science. 

Rossant  is  widely  known  for  her 


contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  cell  fate  (how  cells  “know”  to 
become  bone  cells  or  brain  cells,  for 
example)  and  molecular  differenti- 
ation in  mammalian  embryos.  The 
pioneer  of  techniques  to  follow  cell 
fate  and  to  monitor  gene  expres- 
sion, she  has,  most  recently,  derived 
an  entirely  novel  type  of  immortal- 
ized stem  cell  from  early  mouse 
embryos. 

Co-founder  of  the  field  of 
modern  hematology,  Till  and  his 
colleague  University  Professor 
Emeritus  Ernest  McCulloch 
(elected  in  1999),  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  stem  cells  that  give  rise 
to  all  blood  cell  types.  They  devised 
the  first  spleen  colony  assay  for 
blood  cell  precursors  and  used  it  to 
show  that  these  stem  cells  have  the 


properties  of  self-renewal,  prolifer- 
ation and  multilineage  differentia- 
tion. Till’s  research  helped  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  isolation  of  cells 
for  bone  marrow  transplantation 
“and  much  else  besides,”  the 
citation  states. 

Each  year  up  to  42  fellows  are 
elected  from  the  most  distin- 
guished scientists,  drawn  from 
citizens  of,  and  those  normally 
resident  in,  British  Commonwealth 
countries  and  the  Irish  Republic. 
Candidates  must  be  nominated  by 
at  least  six  existing  fellows  and  are 
assessed  by  sectional  committees  in 
each  major  field  of  science. 

Founded  in  1660,  the  Royal 
Society  plays  a crucial  role  as  the 
champion  of  top  quality  science 
and  technology. 


On  the  Internet 
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Of  sea  and  sky 


The  department  of  physics 
has  recendy  mounted  some 
fascinating  atmospheric 
physics  Web  pages  that 
examine  the  extraordinary 
complexities  and  rich  diversity 
of  Earth’s  atmosphere.  For 
example,  the  Labrador  Sea 
Project  involves  the  oceanographic  and  atmospheric  exploration 
of  deep  water  formation  in  the  open  ocean  while  other  investi- 
gators study  the  sea  ice  cover  off  Antarctica.  Most  striking  are 
the  infra-red  satellite  images  that  contain  an  explanatory  site 
link,  enabling  a novice  site  visitor  to  understand  the  data.  Be  sure 
to  scope  out  the  photo  gallery  highlighting  the  department’s 
most  recent  pride  and  joy,  MOPITT  (the  Measurements  of 
Pollution  in  the  Troposphere)  satellite  instrument,  launched  in 
December  1999  as  part  of  NASA’s  Terra  Mission  to  study 
atmospheric  pollution. 


http://www.atmosp.physics.utoronto.ca/ 


The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

www.uoftcampaign.com 


Research  Updates  (Notices) 

http://www.libran'.utoronto.ca/rir/lunpage/ 


PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 


U of  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 


If  vou  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space,  please 
contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services  officer,  at: 
audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 
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How  to  say  I love  thee  ... 
let  me  count  the  ways 

U of  T Libraries’  new  Multilingual  Translation 
Technology  Centre  is  certainly  a welcomed  addition  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Located  in  the  Centre  for  Academic  Technology  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  Robarts,  it  translates  Web  pages  and  e-mail  in  40  lan- 
guages as  well  as  providing  access  to  excellent  online  resources  for 
electronic  text  translation,  language  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias. 

http:/ /www.library.utoronto.ca/ translation/ 

Eco-clashes 

The  Environmental  Security  Database  was  developed  by 

the  staff  of  the  peace  and  conflict  studies  program  at  University 
College.  It  contains  information  on  books,  journal  articles,  papers 
and  newspaper  clippings  relating  to  the  study  of  the  links 
between  environmental  stress  and  violent  conflict  in  developing 
countries.  The  database  cites  approximately  20,000  items,  derived 
from  related  fields  such  as  ecological  sciences,  demography, 
development  studies,  anthropology  and  regional  studies. 

http:/ /www.library.utoronto.ca/pcs/ 
database/libintro.htm 
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$2.3  Million  for 
Book  History 


BY  STACEY  GIBSON 

A PROJECT  TO  STUDYTHE  HISTORY 
of  the  book  in  Canada  has 
received  a $2. 3-million  grant 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (SSHRC). 

The  three-volume  project  will 
explore  the  writing,  reproduction, 
distribution  and  reception  of  the 
book  in  Canada  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  as  well  as  the 
role  that  Canadian  authors,  readers, 
book  trade  workers  and  publishers 
play  within  the  international 
community. 

The  five-year  grant  will  support 
collaborative  research  among  a 
national  network  of  scholars,  said 
Professor  Patricia  Fleming  of  the 
Faculty  of  Information  Studies, 
project  director  and  co-editor  of 
Volume  1.  “[It  will]  bring  together 
specialists  in  a variety  of  disci- 
plines, enable  students  to  broaden 
their  experience  and  engage 


participants  in  sustained  collabora- 
tive scholarship,”  she  said. 

Specialists  in  areas  such  as  litera- 
ture, history,  technology,  economics 
and  information  studies  as  well  as 
students  and  post-doctoral  fellows 
will  be  involved  in  the  editing, 
writing  and  researching  of  the 
project. 

The  grant  will  support  a project 
office  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
research  sites  at  Dalhousie 
University,  Universite  de  Sher- 
brooke and  Simon  Fraser  University 
and  an  editorial  office  at  McGill 
University.  It  is  awarded  under 
SSHRC’s  major  collaborative 
research  initiatives  program. 

The  volumes  will  be  available 
in  French  and  English  and  will 
be  published  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press  and  les  Presses  de 
l’Universite  de  Montreal.  Volume 
1,  which  oversees  the  history  of 
the  book  from  the  beginnings  to 
1840,  is  slated  for  publication  in 
2003. 


Jeffrey  Wins 
McLean  Award 


BY  JANET  WONG 

LCOME  BACK,  LlSA  JEFFREY. 
Regarded  as  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  up-and-coming 
mathematicians,  Professor  Lisa 
Jeffrey  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
$100,000  McLean  Award,  a prize 
given  annually  to  outstanding 
young  researchers  at  U of  T for 
their  work  in  the  basic  sciences. 


Professor  Lisa  Jeffrey 


For  Jeffrey,  this  award  is  a fine 
way  to  return  to  her  hometown. 

While  her  U of  T connection  is 
strong  — her  father  taught  zoology 
at  U of  T’s  Scarborough  campus 
and  she  attended  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  — Jeffrey’s 
degrees  were  obtained  elsewhere. 
An  undergraduate  degree  in 
physics  from  Princeton  was  fol- 
lowed by  a master’s  in  mathematics 
at  Cambridge;  her  doctorate  was 
completed  at  Oxford. 

Her  route  back  to  Toronto  was  a 
circuitous  one. 

She  spent  one  year  doing  post- 
doctoral work  in  Britain  and  sever- 
al more  years  in  the  U.S.  in  post- 
doctoral and  junior  faculty  posi- 
tions. In  1995  she  was  appointed  an 
assistant  professor  at  McGill 
University  before  receiving  tenure 


and  being  named  an  associate  profes- 
sor in  1996.  In  the  summer  of  1998 
she  moved  back  to  Toronto  and  was 
appointed  a full  professor  at  U of  T. 

Professor  John  Bland,  chair  of 
the  mathematics  department,  is 
very  glad  she’s  back. 

“Lisa  is  an  extremely  strong 
researcher,”  he  said,  heaping  praise 
on  his  star  faculty  member.  “She  is 
renowned  internationally  and  came 
very  highly  recommended.  She’ll 
be  able  to  generate  a lot  more 
activity  around  the  department  by 
helping  in  inviting  post-docs  and 
graduate  students.” 

Jeffrey’s  research  uses  techniques 
from  pure  mathematics,  most 
notably  what’s  known  as  “symplec.- 
tic  geometry,”  to  prove  results  or 
discoveries  made  by  theoretical 
physicists  using  methods  from 
quantum  field  theory. 

Jeffrey  believes  that  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  symplectic  geome- 
try are  rapidly  expanding  and  touch- 
ing on  other  areas  of  science  like 
engineering  and  physics.  At  one 
time,  mathematicians  worked  on 
problems  that  began  in  physics.  Now, 
mathematics  and  physics  are  con- 
verging and  it  is  not  unheard  of  for 
physicists  to  work  on  mathematical 
problems,  she  noted.  In  fact,  classical 
mechanics  describes  virtually  every- 
thing — from  the  laws  of  motion 
learned  in  high  school  physics  to  the 
behaviour  of  objects,  she  added. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Jeffrey  has  been  recognized  for  her 
outstanding  research.  This  past  year 
she  also  won  a $150,000  Premier’s 
Research  Excellence  Award. 

The  McLean  Award  is  funded 
by  an  endowment  from  alumnus 
William  McLean  and  administered 
by  the  university’s  Connaught 
Fund  committee. 


“Bold”  Ads  Boost  Arts  Image 
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BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

IF  YOU  OPENED  THE  GLOBE  AND 
Mail  last  week  you  may  have 
seen  a big,  bold  ad  celebrating  the 
success  of  a U of  T liberal  arts 
graduate. 

From  political  science  grad  and 
General  Motors  Canada  president 
Maureen  Kempston  Darkes  to  phi- 
losophy graduate  and  president  and 
CEO  of  Altamira  Investment 
Services  Gordon  Cheesbrough,  the 
ads  show  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences alumni  leading  major  compa- 
nies with  backgrounds  that  may 
surprise  some. 

Launched  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  the  ad  campaign  is 
designed  to  combat  the  public  mis- 
conception that  graduates  in  social 
sciences  and  humanities  do  not  get 
jobs,  said  Kim  Luke, 'the  faculty's 
director  of  public  relations.  The 
aggressive  ad  campaign  is  consid- 
ered “a  bold  new  step”  in  marketing 
for  the  faculty  and  for  the  university. 

“We  had  a very  specific  percep- 
tion issue  to  address,”  said  Luke. 
“There  are  a lot  of  reasons  to  get  a 
liberal  arts  education,  but  what  we 
were  hearing  from  students  and 
their  parents  is  that  they  wanted  to 
know  that  [this  degree]  was  going 
to  help  them  with  a career.  Our  key 
goal  is  to  show  that  in  fact  learning 
how  to  solve  problems  and  think 
critically  is  going  to  help  you  get  a 
job.” 

About  two  years  ago  an  Angus 
Reid  survey  found  that  many 
people  did  not  know  that  liberal 
arts  graduates  were  successful  in  the 
job  market  and  that  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  18-  to  34-year-olds 


thought  that  in  today’s  environ- 
ment the  community  college  was 
more  relevant  and  practical  for  the 
career  market.  In  contrast,  recent 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
data  shows  about  92  per  cent  of  arts 
graduates  get  jobs  within  six 
months  of  graduation. 

While  some  academics  have 
expressed  concern  about  tying  lib- 
eral arts  so  closely  to  career  prepa- 
ration, Luke  said  it  would  be 
“naive”  to  ignore  a key  concern  of 
prospective  students  and  their  par- 
ents and  to  allow  the  public  misper- 
ception to  continue.  She  added  that 
while  these  ads  address  a very 
specific  issue,  there  are  many  other 
positive  reasons  for  a liberal  arts 


education  that  they  hope  to  raise  in 
the  future. 

“We  have  a responsibility  to  do 
this,”  said  Luke.  “We  needed  some- 
thing focused  and  high  impact  to 
start  the  discussion.” 

The  future  of  the  liberal  arts  has 
been  a key  issue  at  meetings  of  arts 
deans  both  provincially  and  nation- 
ally. Professor  Carl  Amrhrein, 
U of  T’s  dean  of  arts  and  science, 
feels  strongly  about  working  with 
other  schools  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities, 
Luke  said. 

The  ads  will  run  in  The  Globe 
and  Mail  for  three  consecutive 
Tuesdays.  More  are  planned  for 
September. 


Moosemania  Hits  Campus 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

UOF  T WILL  JOIN  THE  CITY-WIDE 
moose  craze  when  it  installs 
“Moose-shall”  McLuhan  on  the 
lawn  south  of  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  building  in 
early  June. 

Named  after  the  university’s 
famous  media  guru,  the  two-metre- 
high,  fibreglass  moose  will  join  a 
herd  of  some  300  critters  through- 
out the  city.  Each  is  decorated  with 
a distinctive  design;  U of  T’s  is 
designed  by  Etobicoke  artist  Greg 
Elliot,  who  also  created  the  concept 
for  CityTV’s  “Mooses”  Znaimer 
which  features  a satellite  disk 
nestled  between  the  antlers. 

Elliot’s  whimsical  design  for  the 
U of  T moose  calls  for  a stylized 
map  of  the  city  that  shows  some  of 
Toronto’s  tourist  attractions  as 
well  as  other  moose  locations.  It 


moose  project  is  a 
terrific  idea,”  said 
Jon  Dellandrea, 
vice-president  and 
chief  development 
officer,  whose 
division  is  spon- 
soring the  moose. 
Mayor  Mel  Lastman 
launched  the  project  as  a way 
to  attract  tourists  to  the 
city.  In  October,  when 
the  city-wide  exhibit 
is  dismantled,  the 
sponsoring  organiza- 
tions can  either  keep 
their  moose  or 
donate  them  to  an 
auction.  A portion 
of  the  net  proceeds 
will  be  donated 
to  civic  initiatives 
and  Toronto 
charities. 


will  be  done  in  a 


moose  can  be 
installed  in 
time  for 
Spring 
Reunion 
June  1 to  4. 

“U  of  T 
enjoys 
being  an 
active 
member 
of  the  city 
of  Toronto 
and  we 
think  the 


Southam  Fellowships  Announced 


SEVEN  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNAL- 
ists  will  spend  eight  months  at 
U of  T next  year  as  winners  of 
Southam,  Fisher  and  CTV  fellow- 
ships. The  recipients  of  the 
Southam  Fellowships,  funded 
by  Southam  Inc.,  are  Charles 
Campbell  of  the  Vancouver  Sun , 


Joan  Leishman  of  CBC  TV  News, 
David  Cameron  Miller  of  CBC 
Radio  One,  Francois  Pouliot  of  the 
Journal  le  Soleil  and  John  Racovali 
of  the  National  Post.  Each  year 
three  or  more  experienced  journal- 
ists are  awarded  the  fellowships. 

Ransford  Tetteh  of  the  Daily 


Graphic  in  Ghana  will  receive  the 
Gordon  N.  Fisher  Fellowship, 
funded  by  the  Alva  Foundation  in 
memory  of  the  former  Southam 
president,  and  Sean  O’Malley  of 
CTV  News  is  the  winner  of  the 
first  CTV  Fellowship,  funded  by 
CTV  Television  Inc. 
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Research  Chairs 
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1995  to  1998.  Next  year’s  figure 
will  be  based  on  research  perfor- 
mance from  1996  to  1999  and  so 
on,  Sedra  explained. 

“Our  number  of  chairs  is  expect- 
ed to  actually  increase.  Why? 
Because  U of  T’s  performance  has 
been  improving.” 

There  will  be  two  kinds  of 
chairs:  tier  one  for  senior  faculty  at 
$200,000  a year,  and  tier  two  for 
promising  junior  faculty  at 
$100,000  a year.  There  will  be 
equal  numbers  at  both  levels  to  be 
phased  in  over  five  years,  he  said. 

One  potential  glitch,  however, 
is  that  despite  what  sounds  like 
a huge  infusion  of  cash  — $77 
million  a year  — Sedra  said  there  is 
not  actually  enough  money  coming 
with  the  chairs  to  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  attract  both  top-ranked 
people  and  pay  for  the  support 
required  by  those  chairs.  Additional 
funding  will  have  to  be  found  from 
a combination  of  divisional  bud- 
gets, government  infrastructure 
programs  and  private  sources. 

“But  the  important  thing  is  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  chairs,” 
he  said.  “We  are  not  going  to  sprin- 
kle them  over  the  university  but 
support  certain  key  areas.  Our  first 


task,  therefore,  is  to  define  where  to 
put  those  clusters.” 

The  university  has  until  Sept.  1 
to  present  its  research  strategy  to 
the  federal  government,  showing 
where  those  clusters  will  be  located. 
Towards  that  tight  deadline,  deans, 
department  chairs,  faculty  and 
U of  T’s  hospital  research  partners 
are  now  giving  their  feedback  on  a 
draft  framework  for  research  chair 
allocation,  released  May  23.  That 
document  proposes  two  funding 
pools:  one  for  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  one  for  the  rest  of 
the  university.  It  is  expected  that 
half  of  the  251  chairs  will  be 
allocated  to  medicine. 

Incoming  president  Robert 
Birgeneau  is  also  closely  involved  in 
the  process,  Sedra  said,  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  a leadership  role  in 
determining  the  chair  distribution. 

A final  paper  will  be  released 
later  this  week,  and  over  the  course 
of  the  summer  detailed  proposals 
for  clusters  of  chairs  — including 
budgets  and  nominations  of  both 
internal  and  external  candidates  — 
will  be  solicited  from  chosen 
departments  and  faculties. 

“We  certainly  will  have  a lot  of 
work  to  do  over  the  next  few 
months.” 


Clarification 

Professor  Paul  Thompson  is  the  principal  of  University  of  Toronto 
at  Scarborough.  He  has  been  on  research  leave  and  returns  July  1. 
The  Bulletin  regrets  any  confusion  this  may  have  caused. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 . 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • Jane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 


In  Memoriam 

Niznik’s  Research  a Lasting  Legacy 


Professor  Hyman  (Chaim) 

Niznik  of  psychiatry  and  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health,  a rising  star  in  schizophre- 
nia research,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  March  31.  He  was  43 
years  old. 

Niznik  was  widely  known  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  in  mole- 
cular neuroscience.  His  research 
provided  enormous  insights  into 
the  neurobiological  underpinnings 
of  some  of  the  most  distressing 
mental  illnesses,  in  particular, 
schizophrenia,  Professor  Franco 
Vaccarino,  vice-president  (research) 
at  the  Centre  of  Addiction  and 
Mental  Health,  a close  colleague 
and  friend,  told  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  council  April 
17,  “In  short,  he  was  one  of  our 
very  best.” 

Born  in  Montreal,  Niznik 
received  his  BA  from  McGill 
University  in  1979  and  his  MSc 
from  U of  T in  1983.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Philip 
Seeman  of  pharmacology,  Niznik 
received  his  PhD  in  1986  and  after 
a period  of  post-doctoral  training, 
accepted  a faculty  position  in  the 
department  of  psychiatry  and  the 
Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  as  an 
assistant  professor,  becoming  an 
associate  professor  in  1994.  He 
joined  what  was  then  the  Clarke 


Institute  of  Psychiatry  as  head 
of  the  molecular  psychobiology 
research  section  in  1991,  a post  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Niznik’s  research  interest  in  the 
relationship  between  dopamine 
dysfunction  and  schizophrenia 
developed  during  his  PhD  training 
and  his  later  research  characterizing 
and  cloning  key  dopamine  recep- 
tors helped  set  the  foundation  for  a 
variety  of  medication  development 
programs  around  the  world.  His 
research  throughout  the  1990s 
“stands  as  a model  of  excellence, 
creativity  and  perseverance,” 
Vaccarino  said.  “The  impact  of  his 
work  was  felt  worldwide.” 

The  author  of  over  100  articles, 


Niznik’s  studies  were  published  in 
some  of  the  most  prestigious 
scientific  journals.  In  January  of 
this  year,  he  was  the  senior  author 
of  a groundbreaking  study  pub- 
lished in  Nature  on  the  discovery  of 
a cellular  communication  method 
in  the  brain  that  could  lead  to 
improved  treatments  for  schizo- 
phrenia and  addiction.  “There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  work  will 
rewrite  textbooks  in  our  field  and 
permanently  change  our  under- 
standing of  how  brain  cells 
communicate  with  each  other,” 
Vaccarino  said. 

Niznik’s  many  achievements 
during  his  short  career  were  recog- 
nized nationally  and  international- 
ly. In  1987  he  was  among  the  first 
four  recipients  of  the  John  Charles 
Polanyi  Prize  and  in  1994  was  co- 
winner of  the  first  Prix  Galen  to  be 
awarded  in  Canada,  among  other 
honours.  Just  days  before  he  died  he 
heard  that  he  had  received  a presti- 
gious Senior  Scientist  Award  from 
the  Medical  Research  Council. 
Niznik  accomplished  in  his  43 
years  what  many  scientists  do  not 
achieve  in  a lifetime,  Vaccarino 
noted. 

“As  a highly  valued  member  of 
the  scientific  community,  as  a 
friend  and  as  a cherished  colleague, 
Chaim  will  be  greatly  missed.” 


Convocation 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
would  come  through  — was  “quite  stressful.” 

Rossini  will  take  his  U of  T experience  with  him 
wherever  he  goes.  The  university,  he  says,  will  always  be 
a touchstone,  a yardstick  against  which  he  measures  any- 
thing else.  Unfortunately,  he  thinks  that  ultimately  he 
will  have  to  move  south  to  pursue  career  opportunities. 

“I  will  probably  be  forced  to  leave  this  town,  which  I 
love  so  much  now.  I think  I will  always  be  grateful  for 


what  I was  given  by  U of  T and  ultimately  by  Canada.  I 
will  instinctively  think  of  my  friends  who  were  not  as 
lucky  as  I was  or  were  not  as  keen  as  I was  about  moving 
away  from  Italy.  Gratitude  and  a sense  of  ..."  here  he 
pauses,  searching  for  the  right  word.  “A  little  bit  of  melan- 
choly thinking  of  all  my  friends  who  probably  deserved 
the  same  things  I’ve  received  from  Canada  if  not  more.” 

See  special  Convocation  issue  insert  for  more  graduate  profdes. 


ARROWSMITH  SCHOOL 

Providing  a solution  for  learning  disabilities 

Does  your  child  have  difficulty  with 
Dyslexia  • Reading  • Writing  • Mathematics 
Remembering  • Understanding  • A.D.D. 

Arrowsmith  School  invites  you  to  attend  its 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  OPEN  HOUSE 
from  5:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  on 
June  14th,  2000 


Arrowsmith  School  has  been  achieving  success  strengthening 
weak  learning  capacities  for  over  twenty  years. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 

ARROWSMITH  SCHOOL 
1216  Yonge  Street,  Suite  102 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  1W1 

(opposite  the  Summerhill  subway  station) 

Phone:  (416)  963-4962  Fax:  (416)  963-5017 
Web:  www.arrowsmithschool.org 
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Going  the  Distance? 

The  university  community  debates  the  wisdom  of  embracing  distance  education 

BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 


Earlier  this  month  Universitas  21,  an  18- 
university  consortium  that  includes  McGill 
University,  the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  U 
ofT  among  its  members,  announced  it  would  be  partnering 
with  Rupert  Murdoch’s  NewsCorp  to  provide  so-called  “e- 
education,”  as  distinct  from  traditional  on-site  learning. 
While  the  nature  of  U of  T’s  involvement  in  the  venture 
remains  to  be  defined,  the  announce- 
ment is  just  the  latest  development  as 
this  university  tries  to  define  its  own 
position  in  the  much-heralded  new 
era  of  online  learning. 

The  debate  centres  on  where  the 
true  future  of  education  lies  in  a vir- 
tual era.  Will  the  universities  of  the 
future  be  a virtual  space  with  students 
interacting  online  at  great  distances? 

Or  will  the  dedication  of  a physical 
space  for  learning  continue  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  leading  post-secondary 
institutions?  Both  views  have  their 
adherents,  on  campus  and  off. 

At  other  schools,  including 
Stanford,  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Harvard,  the  idea  of 
taking  degree-granting  online  is  big 
business,  with  major  interuniversity 
consortia  jockeying  to  be  the  world- 
wide virtual  universities  of  the 
future.  By  comparison  U of  T’s 
efforts  seem  relatively  hesitant. 

The  university  first  addressed  the 
question  of  “going  virtual’’  in  the 
provost’s  1994  white  paper,  which  concluded  that  a support- 
ive physical  environment  would  continue  to  be  a central  part 
of  teaching  and  research  in  the  years  to  come. 

That  feeling  was  re-emphasized  in  the  1999  Raising  Our 
Sights  document,  the  successor  to  the  white  paper.  While 
acknowledging  the  growing  amount  of  learning  and  research 
interaction  being  done  entirely  online,  it  concluded  that  the 
university  should  continue  to  develop  as  a physical  space. 
“The  campus-based  research-intensive  university  is  not  about 
to  disappear.” 

Last  month’s  report  by  the  task  force  on  academic 
computing  and  new. media  cautions  against  the  university’s 


plunging  into  any  major  education  initiatives  online,  although 
it  did  recommend  continued  support  for  individual  programs 
and  departments  that  wish  to  innovate. 

Using  the  Web  to  support  on-campus  learning,  on  the  other 
hand,  needed  to  be  strongly  encouraged,  the  report  adds. 

A key  member  of  that  task  force  was  Professor  Jack  Gorrie, 
provostial  adviser  on  information  technology.  He  acknowledges 


that  the  number  of  distance  education  courses  offered  by  other 
U.S.  and  Canadian  universities  is  on  the  rise  but  suggests  U ofT’s 
interest  first  lies  with  improving  the  experience  of  its  Web- 
sawy  on-campus  students,  a need  that  extends  to  all  divisions. 

“The  provost’s  Instructional  Technology  Courseware 
Development  Fund  offers  $300,000  a year  to  the  divisions,” 
he  says.  “The  fund  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  cours- 
es that  will  use  new  media.  Most  of  the  effort  has  been  in  pro- 
ducing better  Web  sites:  some  of  it  has  been  in  software 
development.  If  you  look  at  the  people  who  have  these 
awards,  you’ll  find  they’re  across  the  university.  We’re  seeing  a 
lot  of  adoption  of  this  and  in  part,  the  students  drive  it.” 


Others  worry  that  this  new  focus  on  educational  technolo- 
gy may  still  end  in  the  exclusion  of  some  students.  Paul 
Katasi,  former  vice-president  of  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council,  says  he’s  worried  about  those  would-be  students 
who  may  not  have  the  same  access  to  or  familiarity  with  com- 
puters or  the  Web  as  their  peers.  “Sure,  it’s  in  everyone’s  best 
interest  to  pick  up  computer  skills  but  accessibility  and 
affordability  are  still  issues.  If  you’re 
already  paying  for  tuition  and  books, 
it  shouldn’t  be  problematic  if  you 
don’t  have  a computer  as  well.” 
Mary  Barry,  director  of  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies, 
believes  it  may  still  be  too  early  to 
say  if  increased  online  learning  will 
have  a positive  impact  on  the  process 
of  education. 

“There’s  a tremendous  amount  we 
don’t  know  about  this  environment,” 
she  says.  “Whether  we  pick  up  a 
piece  of  chalk,  use  a book  or  use  the 
Internet,  we’re  using  a particular  type 
of  tool  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
practice  of  educating.  Any  technolo- 
gy will  have  its  problems:  even  chalk 
can  give  people  allergies.” 

Barry  is  among  those  who  advo- 
cate using  online  learning  to  supple- 
ment the  classroom  experience, 
rather  than  supplant  it  — at  least 
until  more  research  is  done  on  its 
effectiveness. 

“Online  learning  in  some  ways 
replicates  what  happens  in  a seminar  room  but  it’s  not  the 
way  people  are  necessarily  comfortable  learning.” 

If  online  learning  is  to  be  done  well,  for  students  on-cam- 
pus  or  off,  the  university  will  have  to  continue  to  take  a more 
integrated  approach  to  the  question,  she  says.  The 
Instructional  Technology  Courseware  Development  Fund 
and  the  increased  sharing  of  information  between  depart- 
ments and  faculties,  as  at  the  recent  Information 
Technology  Forum,  are  only  steps  in  the  right  direction,  she 
believes. 

With  files  from  Farheen  Hasan 


Professor  Jack  Gorrie 


Equator  Offered  Oasis  on  “Snowball  Earth” 


BY  JANET  WONG 

A BELT  OF  OPEN  WATER  ALONG 
the  equator  may  have  given 
the  ancestors  of  modern  animals  a 
snowball’s  chance  of  survival  when 
the  Earth  was  covered  in  ice  some 
600  million  years  ago,  suggests  a 
U of  T physicist. 

In  the  May  25  edition  of  Nature , 
University  Professor  Richard 
Peltier  of  physics  and  Texas 
A&M  University  oceanographers 
William  Llyde,  Thomas  Crowley 
and  Steven  Baum  published  the 
results  of  computerized  simula- 
tions to  show  how  life  might  have 
continued  to  exist  on  a frozen 
Earth. 

The  late  Proterozoic  era  was  a 
critical  time  in  the  evolutionary 
development  of  multi-celled  ani- 
mals and  is  considered  the  most 
important  interval  for  biological 
evolution  in  general.  However,  this 
period  is  also  known  as  the 
Snowball  Earth.  Geological  and 
paleomagnetic  evidence  indicates 
that  for  alternating  periods,  the 
Earth  was  completely  covered  by 
ice  sheets  over  the  continents  and 
sea  ice  over  the  oceans,  followed  by 


sudden  warming  trends  that  melted 
the  ice. 

“If  the  surface  of  the  planet  was 
covered  by  ice,  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  early  life  managed  to 
survive  under  such  environmental 
stress,”  said  Peltier.  To  find  an 
answ'er,  the  scientists  employed 
several  different  models  of  the 
climate  systems  and  ran  detailed 


BY  JILL  RUTHERFORD 

Raise  tuition  and  students 
won’t  come,  right?  Well,  not 
according  to  two  recent  extensive 
surveys  of  students  in  professional 
faculty  programs  where  tuition  has 
been  deregulated. 

In  fact  the  surveys  reveal  that 
more  students  from  disadvantaged 
groups  — lower  income  and  visible 
minorities  — are  attending,  not 
less.  The  reason?  Better  financial 
aid,  said  Professor  Ian  Orchard, 
vice-provost  (students). 

“I  think  these  surveys  show  that 
were  providing  money  to  the  right 
people,”  he  said  in  an  interview.  “It’s 


computer  simulations  of  the 
climate  thought  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  that  time. 

Their  analysis  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  a belt  of  open  water  near 
the  equator  when  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  ocean  was  taken  into 
account.  “It  is  this  open  water  that 
may  have  provided  a refuge  for 
multi-celled  animals  when  the  rest 


important  to  know  this  because 
when  we  increased  tuition  there  was 
concern  expressed  in  the  communi- 
ty that  a segment  of  the  population 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  to 
go  to  university.  The  data  that  we 
have  indicate  that  our  policy  on  stu- 
dent financial  support  is  working.” 
Two  surveys  were  conducted  by 
Hitachi  Survey  Research  Centre  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga,  the  one,  taken 
in  the  spring  of  1999,  interviewed 
1,600  students  in  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  management  and  den- 
tistry, and  the  other  — with  1,300 
respondents  — just  this  month.  In 
order  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
tuition  increases,  the  1999  survey 


of  the  Earth  was  covered  by  ice  and 
snow,”  Peltier  explained. 

The  findings  of  this  research  are 
critical  to  understanding  how  early 
life  evolved,  he  argued.  “This  could 
help  clarify  how  multi-celled 
animals  managed  not  only  stay  alive 
but  to  thrive  given  the  Earth’s  harsh 
conditions.  The  extreme  climates 
may  even  have  exerted  pressure  on 


compared  the  data  of  upper  year 
students  who  did  not  experience  the 
higher  tuition  with  those  of  entrance 
level  students  who  did. 

In  1998-1999  the  percentage  of 
upper-year  students  who  self-iden- 
tified as  visible  minorities  was  37 
per  cent;  in  the  first  year  of  deregu- 
lated tuition  fees,  that  figure  rose  to 
46  per  cent.  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
percentage  climbed  again  — to  49 
per  cent. 

The  same  trend  held  true  for 
students  who  came  from  families 
with  incomes  less  than  $30,000  a 
year.  In  last  year’s  survey,  15  per 
cent  of  upper  year  students  and 
18  per  cent  of  first-year  (higher 


these  animals  to  evolve  and  adapt, 
possibly  leading  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  new  forms  of  animals 
and  their  movement  into  new, 
unpopulated  habitats  when  the 
Earth  exited  the  snowball  state.  It 
was  during  the  warm  Cambrian 
era  — immediately  following  the 
late  Proterozoic  — in  which  life 
proliferated.” 


tuition  fee)  students  came  from 
that  income  bracket;  a year  later, 
that  percentage  jumped  to  24  per 
cent. 

The  results,  Orchard  admitted, 
are  “counter-intuitive”  in  that  they 
go  against  assumptions  about  high- 
er tuition  fees  being  a barrier  to 
access  to  education.  But  he  believes 
the  university’s  pledge  to  help  qual- 
ified students  with  financial  need 
has  had  a positive  impact. 

“I  think  people  from  low  income 
backgrounds  and  other  disadvan- 
taged groups  understand  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  does  have 
the  ability  to  support  them  and  see 
them  through  their  programs.” 


Surveys  Refute  Tuition  Fears 
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DAVID  STREET 


What’s  New  at  the 
University  of  Toronto] 
Computer  Shop 

iGot  it  Free 


Choose  one  with  every 

iMacDV 


*Free* 

*Free* 

*Free* 

*Free* 

*Free* 

*$150* 

*$150* 

*$150* 


64MB  ram  upgrade  (installed) 
Sony  CDF-V25  Boombox 
Sony  D-EJ61 1 CD  Walkman 
SonySPP901  Cordless  Phone 
Cleamet  Nokia  Cell  Phone 
(activation  not  included) 
towards  Epson  740i  printer 
towards  Harmon/Kardon  iSub 
Diamond  Rio  MP3  Player 

Offer  Expires  July  1 , 2000 

(Some  conditions  may  apply) 

iMacDV 

G3400Mhz 
64MB /10GB  HD 
15”  Display 
8MB  ATI  Rage  128 
4X  DVD 

Dual  Channel  USB 
10/100  NIC  / FireWire 

Five  Yummy  colours 
to  choose  from. 

$1899.00 


Visit  the  “new”  Repair  Centre 

Now  is  the  time  to  upgrade 

$25.00  OFF  Labour 
Free  RAM  Upgrades 
(some  conditions  may  apply) 

1/2  price  for  data  transfer 
Specials  valid  until  June  30, 2000 

CPUs,  monitors,  printers,  peripherals,  upgrades 
Apple,  IBM,  Lexmark  Authorized. 

University  of  Toronto 
ComputerShop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5T  3A1 

Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at 
www.campuscomputershop.com 


* 


computer 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powerbook,  Macintosh.  iBook.  .Mac,  Studio  Oisplay  and  G4  are  registered  trademarks  of  Appte  Computer  Inc 
PowerPC  ThinkPad  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom  All  products  are 
subject  to  availability  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only! 


Rose  Wolfe  Endows  Chair 
in  Holocaust  Studies 


BY  JAMIE  HARRISON 

AS  A YOUNG  SOCIAL  WORKER 
in  1947,  Rose  Wolfe  helped 
orphans  rescued  from  concentra- 
tion camps,  placing  them  in 
Canadian  homes.  “They  lost 
everything  ...  their  parents,  their 
families,  their  homes,”  Wolfe 
recalled. 

The  Shoah  or  Holocaust 
claimed  the  lives  of  some  six 
million  Jews  and  other  targeted 
groups  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Wolfe  decided  to  establish 
the  Chancellor  Rose  and  Ray 
Wolfe  Chair  in  Holocaust 
Studies  to  further  understanding 
of  how  and  why  these  atrocities 
happened  — and  hppefully  help 
prevent  other  crimes  against 
humanity. 

“We  owe  it  to  our  predecessors, 
to  ourselves  and  to  future  genera- 
tions to  understand  what  hap- 
pened during  that 
terrible  period  in 
human  history,” 
said  Wolfe,  who 
served  two  terms 
as  chancellor  of 
the  university  from  1991  to  1997. 
“Most  importantly,  we  must  use 
this  knowledge  to  ensure  that  such 
atrocities  never  happen  again.  If 
we  fail  one  group,  we  fail  all  of 
humanity.” 


Rose  Wolfe 

The  chair,  named  in  honour  of 
the  chancellor  emerita  and  her 
late  husband,  will  provide  the  uni- 
versity with  a senior  distinguished 
scholar  devoted  to  teaching, 
research  and  leadership  in 
Holocaust  studies.  It  will  also 
connect  with  related  academic 
work  at  U of  T faculties  and  act  as 


I UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • 

thecampaign 


a critical  link  between  the  univer- 
sity and  Holocaust  studies  taking 
place  at  other  research  universities 
around  the  world. 

“We  are  very  grateful  for  this 
splendid  and  historic  gift  which 


will  allow  the  university  to  deepen 
our  understanding  of  the 
Holocaust  and  ensure  it  remains 
an  important  subject  of  scholarly 
focus,”  said  President  Robert 
Prichard. 

Founder  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Oshawa  Group  Ltd., 
Ray  Wolfe  was  a 1939  graduate  of 
U of  T’s  University  College.  He 
was  very  active  in  the  Jewish 
community  and  served  on  many 
boards.  Awarded  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1980,  Wolfe  was  also 
the  chair  of  the  Canadian  Jewish 
News  and  a governor  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  He 
established  the  Ray  D.  Wolfe 
Fellowship  to  support  advanced 
research  in  Jewish  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  died  in 
1990. 

Rose  Wolfe  has  maintained  a 
long  association  with  U of  T.  Born 
in  Toronto,  she  holds  a BA  in 
sociology,  a diplo- 
ma in  social  work 
and  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  the 
university.  She  is 
currently  the  first  woman  to  hold 
a visitorship  at  Massey  College. 
Wolfe  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
Ontario  in  1992  and  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1999  in  recognition  of 
her  philanthropic  work. 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  ✓ Custom  prescribed  orthotics 

^ Sports  injuries  General  foot  care  (nails,  corns,  calluses) 

✓ Custom  sandals/footwear  ✓ Diabetic  foot  care  (including  ulcers) 

✓ Athlete’s  Foot  and  fungal  nails  ✓ Warts 

✓ Flat  feet  Y'  Ingrown  toenails 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

By  Appointment  (No  Referral  Is  Necessary) 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 
Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

(416)  925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 
(at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 
(416)598-8842 


DENTIST 

DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH 
(416)  923-3386 


25  CHARLES  ST.  W. 
TORONTO.  ONT.,  M4Y  2R4 

• Quality  Dental  Care 

• Convenient  hours  & location 

• Master  Card  & Visa  Accepted 


Ontario’s  foot  care  Professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 
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Medicine 

Building  Bridges 

A doctor  mixes  medicine  and  peace  to  help  heal  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 

By  John  Drake 


6 d'XT'lT  Yorkinc  in  the  Middle  East  is  a 
little  different,”  says  Dr.  Arnold  Noyek. 

V V That’s  quite  an  understatement. 

He’s  remembering  March  3,  1996,  the  day  he’d 
finally  — after  more  than  five  months  of  work  and 
planning  — gathered  a group  of  doctors  and  scientists 
from  Israel,  Canada  and  Jordan  under  the  banner  of 
the  Isabel  Silverman  Canada  International  Scientific 
Exchange  Program  (CISEPO).  That  same  day,  a 
bomb  exploded  on  a Jerusalem  bus,  killing  20  people. 

That  was  just  one  of  many  obstacles  that  Noyek  and 
his  team  have  overcome  in  order  to  help  bring  healing 
to  a troubled  land. 

Noyek  is  a professor  of  otolaryngology,  public  heath 
sciences  and  medical  imaging  at  U of  T and  the  chief 
otolaryngologist  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  He  is  also 
chair  of  CISEPO.  This  is  what  gets  Noyek  buzzing. 

And  once  you  introduce  his  favourite  topic,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  sit  back  and  listen. 

What  was  originally  started  as  a Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  scientific  exchange  between  Canada  and 
Israel  quickly  became  much  bigger.  Today,  the  organi- 
zation Noyek  created  in  1984  is  a U of  T-based  acad- 
emic and  scientific  network  that  transcends  political 
and  ideological  boundaries.  The  program  now  extends 
to  Egypt,  the  Palestine  Authority,  Jordan  and  Qatar  along 
with  many  other  countries  around  the  world. 

Because  of  congenital  problems,  children  throughout  the 
Middle  East  suffer  from  hearing  loss  at  twice  the  rate  of 
those  in  Canada.  The  primary  goal  of  CISEPO  is  to  edu- 
cate doctors  to  properly  diagnose  and  manage  hearing-loss 
problems  in  children.  Screening  for  hearing  loss  in  schools 


and  among  high-risk  newborns  is  hopefully,  for  Noyek, 
the  first  step  to  providing  care  to  the  entire  Mideast  pop- 
ulation. So  far  CISEPO  has  arranged  for  the  training  of 
over  25  Middle  Eastern  medical  and  surgical  specialists  at 
UofT. 

Over  the  years  Noyek’s  energy  and  enthusiasm  towards  this 
project  have  garnered  worldwide  press  coverage  and  political 


acclaim.  Even  the  late  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  per- 
sonally urged  Noyek  “to  get  involved  in  the  peace 
process.”  He  took  the  advice. 

Noyek’s  involvement  has  been  made  much  easier 
because  of  U of  T and  Canada’s  international  plat- 
form. “We  use  what  is  here  at  U of  T as  a model  for 
cross-cultural  networking  and  translate  it  to  our 
work  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a beautiful  model  for 
co-operation." 

Professor  David  Naylor,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  calls  the  CISEPO  program  “a  spectacular 
example  of  academic  outreach  as  an  activity  that  not 
only  develops  clinical  and  research  capacity  abroad  but 
builds  bridges  among  colleagues  living  in  a conflict- 
ridden  region  of  the  planet.”  Naylor  adds:  “This  pro- 
gram is  internationalization  at  its  very  best.” 

For  Noyek  the  success  of  CISEPO  lies  in  its  use  of 
“soft  power,”  the  influence  of  knowledge  and  science, 
rather  than  “hard  power,”  the  use  of  military  might,  to 
make  a difference.  “Disease  does  not  have  boundaries. 
Medical  exchanges  allow  us  to  rise  above  politics  as  we 
mix  medicine  and  peace.” 

The  program  now  offers,  among  others  things: 
CISEPO  Fellowships,  whereby  doctors  from  the 
Middle  East  can  study  in  Canada  for  one  to  two  years; 
the  CISEPO  international  research  program,  in  which 
research  projects  into  medical  and  health  related  issues  are 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  peace-building  in  the  region;  and  the 
CISEPO  visiting  professors  for  peace  program,  which 
arranges  for  academic  and  other  experts  to  visit  Canada  to 
address  university  and  other  groupings. 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEgT 

ART  SHOW  & SALE 

Featuring  the  outstanding  work  of 
Woodsworth  College  art  students  and  graduates. 


$400  CASH  PRIZE  to  first  place  artist 


Works  to  be  judged  by: 

Colin  Campbell 

Department  of  Fine  Art,  University  ofToronto 
and 


Tickets:  $10 

(includes  afternoon  tea,  live  music, 
admission  to  silent  auction  and  art  show) 


Carlie  Edward 

Manager,  Envers-Chapin  Gallery 

Proceeds  to  the  Dr.  Alexander  Waugh  Admissions 
Scholarship  in  the  Humanities.  All  donations  will 
be  matched  by  the  University  ofToronto. 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  4. 2000 

Noon  to  4:00  pm 

Peter  F.  Bronfman  Courtyard 
Woodsworth  College 
I 1 9 St.  George  Street 

Information:  978-4 1 97 


BONUS: 

Be  among  the  first  50  people  to  buy  tickets 
and  you  could  win  a $ 1 00  Sears  Gift  Certificate! 


Silent  Auction  Items: 

■ Weekend  for  Two  at  The  Prince  ofWales  Hotel, 
courtesy  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake  Vintage  Inns 

■ Swiss  Army  Original  Watch,  donated  by  Van-Smith  Enterprises 

■ Gheplex-OdeonVIP  Screening  Room  Passes  for  Four 

■ Basic  One-Jump  Parachute  Course  Certificate 
from  the  Parachute  School  ofToronto 

■ CRAFTSMAN  Cordless  Electric  Drill  and  a $ 1 00  gift  certificate 
from  Sears  Canada  Inc. 

Sf  Wine  Tasting  &Tour  for  Six  at  Cave  Spring  Cellars 

■ $200  Harry  Rosen  Menswear  gift  certificate,  courtesy  of  Harry  Rosen  Inc. 

■ Two  Nights  Accommodation  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Yorkville 

■ Lunch  for  Two  at  Prego  Della  Piazza 

■ $ 1 00  Gift  Certificate  at  the  Irish  Shop,  Yorkville 

■ Upper  Canada  Soap  & Candle  Makers  Gift  Basket 

I Consultation  & Garden  Design  by  award-winning  Uza  Drozdov  Designs 

■ Copper  Vine  Obelisk  for  your  garden  by  The  Secret  Garden 

■ Hard-Cover  Book  Collections  donated  by  Oxford  University  Press 

■ Hand-made  Afghan,  donated  by  Mrs.Wiebke  Smythe 

■ Four  Hours  of  Handiwork  by  Dieter  Smythe 

■ Flowers  by  Floral  Classics 

Watercolour  Painting  “Lilacs”  by  Elaine  Hill  (donated  by  the  artist) 

■ Original  Painting  by  Eric  Waugh,  internationally-acclaimed  abstract  artist, 
courtesy  of  Envers-Chapin  Gallery 

■ Scottish  Piper  - for  your  next  big  event!  Donated  by  the  piper  himself  Kurt  Hill. 
B $50  Gift  Certificate  for  the  Bob  Miller  Book  Room. 


where  you  can  see 
what’s  going  on  at 
all  three  campuses 


Want  to  let 
people  know 
what’s  going 
on  at  UofT! 


There’s  a form  you 
can  fill  out  right  on 
the  Net.  Just  select 
“submit  an  event” 
under  events@uoft 
on  the  news  and 
events  page. 
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ROB  ALLEN 


MIKE  ANDRECHUK 


Spotlight  on  Research 

Spirituality  & Conflict 


Canada  — nearly  20  per  cent  — may 
be  attributable  to  low  levels  of  spir- 
ituality, says  Professor  Chandrakant 
Shah  of  public  health  sciences. 

After  reviewing  data  from 
Statistics  Canada’s  National 
Population  Health  Survey  and  42 
other  studies  on  the  subject,  Shah 
assessed  the  impact  of  spirituality  on 
health  using  the  formula  for  popu- 
lation attributable  risk,  or  PAR,  and 
three  measures  for  examining  spiri- 
tuality: religiosity,  stress  and  social 
connectedness. 

“Spirituality  has  been  shown  to 
reduces  stress,  promote  healthy 
lifestyle  choices  and  increase  our  feel- 
ings of  belonging  to  a social  network 
— all  of  which  are  associated  with 
lower  mortality,”  Shah  said.  “And 
we’re  talking  about  spirituality,  not 
necessarily  religiosity.”  Shah  defines 
spirituality  as  the  beliefs  and  values 
a person  holds  concerning  one’s  place 
in  the  universe  and  that  reflect 
one’s  connections  with  a higher 
power  and  social  and  physical 
environments. 

He  recommends  a balanced 
approach  to  material  achievement, 
respect  for  the  environment,  volun- 
teer work  and  caring  for  family  and 
friends  as  individual  measures  to  help 
with  spirituality.  On  a community 
level,  he  recommends  social  toler- 
ance, creating  physical  space  for 
people  to  pursue  their  spiritual 
beliefs  and  fostering  developments 
that  promote  a “healthy  city.” 

Steven  de  Sousa 


Streets  aren’t 
paved  with  gold 

New  immigrants  to  Canada  are  sig- 
nificantly worse  off  financially  than 
earlier  generations  of  newcomers, 
says  a recent  U of  T study. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  shift  is 
the  rising  level  of  education  in  native- 
born  Canadians,  making  it  difficult 
for  new  immigrants  — who  also  have 
higher  education  and  skill  levels  than 
in  the  past  — to  compete  for  jobs, 
said  Professor  Jeffrey  Reitz  of  soci- 
ology and  the  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations.  This  trend,  coupled  with 
a lower  evaluation  of  immigrants’ 
skills  by  employers,  has  widened  the 
income  gap  between  native-born 
Canadians  and  immigrants.  “As  the 
labour  ma^t  pushes  more  towards 
high  technology  and  a ‘knowledge- 
based’  economy,  there  has  been  a 
heavier  emphasis  on  Canadian  uni- 
versity degrees  over  foreign  degrees,” 
said  Reitz,  author  of  Immigrant 
Success  in  the  Knowledge  Economy. 

Reitz,  whose  study  examines  the 
employment  status  and  earnings  of 
various  immigrant  groups  from  the 
early  1970s  to  the  mid-1990s,  found 
the  income  gap  between  newly 
arrived  immigrants  and  native-born 
Canadians  has  widened  over  the 
years.  For  instance,  in  1981  new- 
comers were  nearly  as  likely  to  have 
jobs  as  native-born  workers  and  their 
income  averaged  about  80  per  cent  of 
earnings  of  those  of  native-born 
Canadians.  But  in  1996  new  immi- 
grants had  much  less  success  finding 
jobs  and,  of  those  who  did,  their 
earnings  averaged  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  earnings  of  those  born  in 
Canada. 

“If  this  situation  continues,  more 
immigrants  will  descend  into  pover- 
ty which  will  threaten  the  success  of 
our  immigration  programs,”  Reitz 
said.  He  suggests  that  the  current 
immigration  policy  of  selecting  high- 
ly skilled  new  immigrants  cannot, 
by  itself,  solve  the  problem  of 
declining  incomes  of  immigrants. 
“Employers  need  to  re-evaluate  the 
credentials  of  newly  arrived 
immigrants  and  re-evaluate  how 
transferable  their  skills  are  to  Canada.” 
Sue  Toye 


View  of  conflict 
differs  with  age 

Children  interpret  parental  conflict 
differently  depending  on  their  age,  a 
new  U of  T study  shows. 

Younger  children  believe  a 
disagreement  is  over  when  angry 
behaviour  stops  while  older  ones 
understand  that  resolving  conflict 
depends  on  one  or  both  parents 
changing  their  beliefs,  said  Professor 
Jenny  Jenkins  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Study  at  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  “While  ob- 
serving a dispute  between  parents,  a 
five-year-old  thinks  one  parent  is 
right  and  the  other  is  wrong  ahd  that 
the  dispute  is  over  when  the  loud, 
cross  words  end  and  the  cross,  angry 
faces  turn  into  ‘uncross’  faces.  Older 
children,  between  seven  and  nine, 
believe  a dispute  has  been  settled 
when  one  or  both  parents  have  a 
change  of  opinion.” 

To  illustrate  different  kinds  of 
parental  conflict,  Jenkins  and 
graduate  student  Janice  Buccioni 
read  stories  to  60  children  and  asked 
them  about  story  characters,  thoughts 
and  feelings.  They  discovered  that 
younger  children  think  more 
“behaviourly”  — observing  and 
analysing  angry  behaviour  — while 
older  children  understand  parents’ 
behaviour  and  emotions  as  arising 
from  their  internal  goals. 

While  there  is  no  need  to  hide 
disagreements  that  are  a normal  part 
of  any  family  environment,  parents 
need  to  be  aware  that  children  of 
different  ages  will  understand  events 
differently,  Jenkins  said.  “We  need  to 
let  them  know  that,  as  parents,  we 
sometimes  have  different  views  but 
that  we’ve  decided  on  the  best  thing 
to  do  and  we’re  not  upset  anymore. 
With  older  kids,  it’s  helpful  to  explain 
both  sides  of  an  issue  and  how  a 
resolution  was  reached  if  a child  is 
troubled  by  a conflict,  while  younger 
children  need  to  know  that  parents 
have  stopped  being  angry  with  one 
another.” 

Michah  Rynor 


Books 


The  following  books  are  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

Northrop  Frye  on  Religion,  edited 
by  Alvin  A.  Lee  and  Jean  O’Grady* 
(Vol.  4,  The  Collected  Works  of 
Northrop  Frye , U of  T Press;  432 
pages;  $75  cloth,  $29.95  paper). 
The  late  Northrop  Frye  is  Canada’s 
best-known  literary  and  cultural 
critic  and  one  of  the  most  original 
minds  of  this  century.  This  schol- 
arly, annotated  edition  covers  near- 
ly the  full  range  of  Frye’s  intensive 
work  on  religion  and  the  Bible. 
Pieces  ranging  from  short  books  to 
sermons  and  prayers  span  a period 
of  57  years  and  reveal  the  splendid 
coherence  of  Frye’s  vision. 

Religious  Rivalries  and  the  Struggle 
for  Success  in  Caesarea  Maritima, 
edited  by  Terence  L.  Donaldson 
(Wilfrid  Laurier  Press;  402  pages; 
$29.95).  This  volume  brings  a new 
perspective  to  the  study  of  religion 
in  antiquity.  Along  with  the  delib- 
erate goal  to  understand  religion  as 
an  urban  phenomenon,  it  studies 
religious  groups  as  part  of  the  dy- 
namic process  of  social  interaction, 
spanning  a spectrum  from  coexis- 
tence through  competition  and  ri- 
valry to  open  conflict. 

A Book  of  British  Kings,  1200  BC- 
1399  AD,  edited  by  A.G.  Rigg 
(Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies;  112  pages;  $7.95).  This 
book  presents  five  texts  that  recount 
the  history  of  Britain  from  the  time 
of  its  legendary  founding  by  Brutus 
in  1200  BC  to  the  fall  of  Richard  II 
in  1399  AD.  All  the  texts  are 
anonymous;  the  earliest  was  com- 
posed some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I (before  1307),  the  last 
early  in  the  15th  century.  The  in- 
troduction discusses  the  authorship, 
place  of  composition  and  purpose  of 
the  works  as  well  as  the  manuscript 
tradition,  the  versification  and  the 
languages  of  the  texts. 


Democracy  Beyond  the  State?  The 
European  Dilemma  and  the 
Emerging  Global  Order,  edited  by 
Michael  Th.  Greven  and  Louis  W. 
Pauly  (U  of  T Press;  191  pages; 
$24.95).  Based  on  a 1998  confer- 
ence held  at  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  the  authors 
debate  the  theory  and  practice  of 
reconstituting  legitimate  political 
authority  above  and  beyond  the 
nation-state.  Illuminating  compari- 
sons are  drawn  between  the  European 
and  North  American  cases  at  a time  when 
national  economies  are  becoming 
ever  more  deeply  integrated. 

Urban  Stormwater  Management 
Planning  with  Analytical 
Probabilistic  Models,  by  Barry  J. 
Adams*  and  Fabian  Papa  (John 
Wiley  &Sons;  376  pages;  $80  US). 
For  as  long  as  there  have  been  cities, 
engineers  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  urban  stormwater  man- 
agement. The  probabilistic  mod- 
elling approach  to  urban  drainage 
system  analysis  presented  in  this 
book  represents  a significant  step 
forward  in  the  ongoing  drive  to  con- 
quer this  age-old  problem.  It  ex- 
plains the  basic  concepts  and  math- 
ematics underlying  this  technique 
and  develops  analytical  models  for 
the  performance  analysis  of  storm 
water  management. 

The  Social  Sustainability  of  Cities: 
Diversity  and  the  Management  of 
Change,  edited  by  Mario  Polese  and 
Richard  Stren*  (U  of  T Press;  384 
pages;  $65  cloth,  $24.95  paper). 
Some  cities  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  others  in  creating  envi- 
ronments conducive  to  cohabitation 
of  a diverse  population.  In  this  vol- 
ume, 10  case  studies  of  cities  in 
Canada,  the  U.S.,  Europe,  South 
America  and  South  Africa  are  ex- 
amined. The  concept  of  the  social 
sustainability  of  cities  is  used  to  de- 
fine the  policies,  institutions  and 
planning  and  social  processes  that 
can  have  the  effect  of  integrating 
diverse  groups  and  cultural  practices 
in  a just  and  equitable  fashion. 
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Letters 


Olivieri’s  defence 

RAISES  QUESTIONS 

The  inquiry  into  Dr.  Nancy 
Olivieri’s  conduct  recommended 
by  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children’s 
medical  advisory  committee,  and 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  province’s 
medical  governing  body  and 
U ofT’s  department  of  medicine, 
is  probably  the  best  way  of  clear- 
ing up  some  troubling  questions 
about  the  research  contracts  and 
treatment  of  patients  by  individu- 
als involved  in  the  deferiprone 
affair  (Olivieri’s  conduct  to  be 
reviewed,  May  15). 

The  main  topic  of  interest  for 
the  public,  however,  remains  the 
responsibilities  and  actions  of 
relevant  public  institutions 
before,  during  and  after  the  affair. 

The  “facts”  that  Dr.  Olivieri 
presents  in  her  May  15  letter  sug- 
gest that  institutions  like  hospitals, 
universities  and  research  councils 
should  be  proactive  and  very  clear 
in  written  and  public  communica- 
tions regarding  the  contracts  that 
their  researchers/applicants  sign 
with  drug  companies  (Sick  Kids 
aware  of  Apotex  contract). 

There  are  at  least  four  questions 
raised  by  Dr  Olivieri’s  May  15 
defence  of  her  conduct  (which,  by 
the  way,  involved  signing  not  only 
a research  but  also  a consultancy 
contract  in  1993): 

Is  it  sufficient  for  a doctor  to 
merely  have  a senior  colleague 
co-sign  a contract  with  a pharma- 
ceutical company,  without  any 
written  institutional  oversight  and 
consent? 

Is  it  appropriate  that  informa- 
tion about  institutional  research  be 
transmitted  orally  without  written 
documentation? 

Is  it  appropriate  for  an  investi- 
gator in  a drug  evaluation  study  to 
also  be  the  co-ordinator  of  related 
evaluation  studies  elsewhere,  a 
practising  physician  who  is  pre- 
scribing the  medicine  under  study 
and  a consultant  who  is  being  paid 
by  the  same  drug  company  that 
has  provided  the  research  contract? 

Should  hospitals,  university 
departments  and  government 
research  councils  make  available  to 
researchers  guidelines  for  conduct 
before  the  researchers  enter  into 
binding  contracts?  In  particular, 
should  not  such  guidelines  explic- 
itly discourage  them  from  signing 
away  their  academic  freedom? 

At  least  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  seems  to  be  tackling  such 
questions  although  so  far  its  posi- 
tion is  far  from  clear  or  public.  On 
the  other  hand  U of  T and  the 
Medical  Research  Council  are  still 
silent  on  their  institutional  respon- 
sibilities in  the  deferiprone  case. 

Hence,  I am  not  optimistic  that 
future  researchers  will  receive 


sufficient  guidance  about  the 
signing  of  contracts  that,  while 
increasing  research  funding,  may 
unduly  compromise  the  free  dis- 
semination of  expert  opinions  and 
the  researchers’  academic  freedom. 

John  Furedy 
Psychology 

Pension  surplus 

DOES  NOT  BELONG  TO 
THE  ADMINISTRATORS 

Professors  Jeannelle  Savone,  John 
Gittens,  Kenneth  McNeill  and 
others  are  well  justified  in  pointing 
out  how  shamefully  inadequate 
and  mean-spirited  the  present 
University  of  Toronto  pension 
plan  and  its  administration  truly 
is.  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  other 
major  academic  institution  on  this 
continent  with  a pension  plan  as 
bad  as  ours.  I’ve  looked  and  found 
none. 

And  then  there  is  the  visible 
surplus  — the  market  value  of 
assets  above  and  beyond  the  actu- 
arial liability  of  the  plan  to  its 
members  — that  is  “trapped” 
inside  our  plan  and  is  in  excess  of 
$400  million.  On  an  individual 
basis  this  surplus  represents  about 
an  extra  four  years  of  pension 
income  for  every  retiree  currently 
in  the  plan  — if  the  surplus  is 
divided  according  to  the  actuarial 
attribution  of  liability.  Quite  a 
handsome  and  overdue  benefit  — 
which  unfortunately  our  parsimo- 
nious administrators  wish  to  keep 
for  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  their  surplus.  They 
have  already  benefited  by  more 
than  $750  million  via  the  withheld 
contributions  over  the  past  13 
years.  Over  those  13  years  the 
main  contributors  of  real  dollars  to 
the  plan  have  been  the  members, 
not  the  university.  Yet  today  they 
believe  the  surplus  is  theirs. 

I think  that  the  open  sunlight  of 
publicity  of  these  facts  can  bring  a 
considerable  amount  of  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  administrators  of  the 
present  plan.  That  may  be  the  best 
hope  for  a positive  resolution.  I 
hope  the  sympathetic  readers  of 
this  letter  will  do  everything  they 
can  to  support  this  publicity  effort. 

George  Luste 
Physics 

Letters  Deadlines 

June  2 for  June  12 
June  16  for  June  26 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity  and  should  not  exceed 
500  words.  When  submitting 
letters,  please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  an  e-mail 
address. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

Ant  Farming  at  the  Bookstore 


I don’t  know  what  June  means  to 

you,  but  down  at  your  campus  book- 
store it  means  booksellers’  conferences. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  I shall  be 
attending  glittering  conferences  in  such 
pleasure  meccas  as  Chicago  and,  um, 

Toronto.  Booksellers’  conventions  are  not 
to  be  confused  with,  say,  Shriners’  con- 
ventions. There  will  be  no  funny  fat  guys 
on  tiny  motor  scooters.  This  is  because  no  one  in  the 
book  trade  earns  enough  to  get  fat,  let  alone  buy  tiny 
motor  scooters.  And  the  only  parade  is  the  daily 
march  from  the  convention  centre  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  trade  show  to  the  nearest  watering  hole. 

You  will  doubtless  be  aware  of  the  revolution  in 
bookselling  spawned  by  the  superdupermegabox- 
stores  that  have  spread  through  the  land  like  rising 
damp.  These  boxstores  have  been  quite  rightly  hailed 
for  offering  the  bookstore  consumer  what  he  or  she 
really  wants,  which  is  apparently  coffee.  And  not  just 
any  coffee,  but  the  modem  designer  coffee  that  costs 
more  than  a Timothy  Findley  paperback. 

Now  that  expensive  coffee  is  to  be  found  on  every 
corner  — even  the  venerable  and  lamented  Britnell’s 
store  has  been  transformed  into  a coffee  outlet  — the 
boxstores  have  to  find  aew  gimmicks.  One  of  the  new 
stores  even  boasts  its  own  ant  farm.  Now  why  didn’t 
we  think  of  that?  It  is  exactly  this  failure  to  install 
ant  farms  in  our  stores  that  has  driven  so  many 
independent  booksellers  out  of  business. 

Okay,  we  didn’t  get  into  the  book  trade  to  make  the 
world  a better  place  for  ants.  We  got  into  the  book  trade 
because  we  love  books  and  have  a willingness  to  go 
through  life  without  enough  money.  The  booksellers 
who  survive,  however,  will  be  the  ones  who  can  adapt  to 
the  changing  retail  environment,  and  if  that  means  feeding 
the  ants  before  we  shelve  the  new  releases,  so  be  it. 


Having  said  that,  I have  to  tell  you  that 
I have  seen  the  ant  farm.  I checked  it  out 
as  my  professional  duty  and  I can  only 
report  that  on  the  day  I was  there  the  ants 
looked,  well,  mosdy  dead.  They  may  have 
been  sleeping.  It’s  hard  to  tell  if  ants  are 
sleeping,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  know- 
ing whether  their  eyes  are  open.  Most  of 
these  particular  ants  — and  I associate 
ants  with  relentless  demonstrations  of  industry  — 
were  not  moving.  That’s  all  I’m  going  to  say. 

Nevertheless,  your  campus  bookstore  is  -not  going 
to  be  left  behind  in  this  brave  new  world  of  retail. 
Heck,  nowadays  we  even  have  meetings,  even  though 
part  of  the  charm  of  this  line  of  work  used  to  be  the 
lack  of  meetings,  and  we  discuss  corporate  strategies. 
The  corporate  strategy  of  booksellers  used  to  be  fair- 
ly jsimple:  a)  buy  the  books  you  think  your  customers 
will  like,  b)  shelve  them  in  areas  of  the  store  that  seem 
appropriate  and  c)  hope  for  the  best.  How  naive  that 
all  seems  now.  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  are 
replacing  the  economics  section  with  an  ant  farm  and 
that  a large  chunk  of  philosophy  (Deleuze  through 
Peirce)  will  soon  be  a salamander  tank.  Give  the 
people  what  they  want,  that’s  our  motto. 

So  we’re  doing  all  we  can  to  stand  up  against  the 
insect-mongering  corporate  behemoths,  but  it’s  not 
easy.  We  came  into  work  one  morning  a month  or  two 
ago  to  discover  that  someone  had  dug  a 70-foot  hole 
immediately  outside  our  loading  dock.  There  has  been 
some  speculation  that  the  university  had  dug  this  hole, 
that  it  was  something  to  do  with  some  new  information 
technology  building  they  want  to  put  up,  but  we  know 
better.  It’s  those  ant  farmers.  They’ll  stop  at  nothing. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
UoJT  Bookstore, 


The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada 
McLaughlin-Gallie  Lecture  Series 


International  Health  Program,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 
Prestigious  Lecture  Series 


University  of  Toronto  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 
Global  Bioethics  Program 

Solomon  Benatar,  MBChB 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director,  Bioethics  Centre,  University  of  Cape  Town 
Visiting  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences,  University  of  Toronto 


"Globalization  and  Health" 

Wednesday,  June  7th,  2000,  4:00  - 5.30  p.m.,  88  College  St. 
University  of  Toronto  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 
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Video  and  Audio  Streaming 
in  Education:  Hype?  Hip?  or  Help? 


Wednesday  June  7 
10  am  ~ 3 pm 

Centre  for 
Academic 
Technology 

Information 

Commons 


Robarts  Library 
4th  floor 

A Free  Showcase 


What  is  the 
importance  of  rich 
media  in  education? 

• 

Can  streaming  media 
be  used  effectively  to 
support  teaching  and 
research  activities? 

• 

What  about  issues 
of  bandwidth  and 
access? 

• 

What  media  formats 
and  production  tools 
are  available? 

• 

What  resources  are 
available  now,  and 
what’s  on  the  horizon? 

> ( w l\ 

This  event  will  include  presentations  by  members  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  community  who  are  using  these 
technologies  in  real-world  teaching  and  research.  In  parallel 
will  be  vendor  and  researcher  displays  of  important  media 
streaming  technologies,  including  information  on  services 
available  through  the  Information  Commons. 

For  more  information,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
http://www.utoronto.ca/cat/whatson/streaming/ 
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The  Governing  Council  of 
the  University  of  Toronto 


invites  nomination  of 
candidates  for 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

The  University  of  Toronto  awards  honorary  degrees  to 
individuals  whose  significant  scholarly,  professional, 
artistic,  community  service  or  other  achievements  are 
worthy  of  the  University’s  highest  honour.  Individuals 
in  all  fields  of  endeavour  are  considered. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Governing  Council.  The  deadline  for  the  receipt  of 
nominations  is  Friday,  August  18,  2000. 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Secretary 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
Ph:  978-2118;  Fax:  978-8182 
e-mail:  l.charpentier@utoronto.ca 


Parking  FOR 

Convocation 

Parking  on  the  front  campus  around  King’s  College 
Circle  will  be  restricted  during  Convocation  (Monday, 
June  5,  2000  to  Tuesday,  June  20,  2000  inclusive). 
Holders  of  regular  University  of  Toronto  unreserved 
parking  permits  are  requested  to  park  in  other 
unreserved  University  lots  during  this  time.  For  cash 
parking,  please  use  the  parking  garage  at  107  St.  George 
Street,  maximum  $13/day.  For  more  information, 
telephone  Parking  Services  978-2336  and  978-1 476. 


Lectures 


Hysteresis  Phenomena  in  Shock 
Wave  Reflections  in  Steady 
Flows. 

Friday ; June  2 

Prof.  Gabi  Ben-Dor,  Ben-Gurion 
University  of  the  Negev;  annual  I.I. 
Glass  memorial  lecture.  Main  lecture 
hall,  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies, 
4925  Dufferin  St.  2 p.m.  Aerospace 
Studies 

Rereading  the  Classics 
in  a Post-Soviet  World: 

The  Case  of  OlTia  Kobylians’ka. 

Friday,  June  2 

Prof.  Marko  Pavlyshyn,  Monash 
University,  Melbourne,  Australia; 
Danylo  H.  Struk  memorial  lecture.  140 
University  College.  4 p.m.  Canadian 
Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies 


Seminars 


Molecular  Basis  of 
Left- Right  Asymmetry. 

Wednesday,  May  31 
Prof.  Juan  Carlos  Izpisua  Bemonte,  Salk 
Institute  for  Biological  Studies.  Ben 
Sadowski  Auditorium,  18th  floor,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

A Novel  Protein  Complex  That 
Is  Required  for  Cell  Migration 
and  Tissue  Morphogenesis 
During  C.  elegans 
Embryogenesis. 

Friday,  June  2 

Dr.  Hiroshi  Qadota,  Nara  Institute  of 
Science  8c  Technology,  Nara,  Japan.  968 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  4 p.m.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Food  Biotechnology. 

Thursday,  June  8 

Minisymposium  and  lecture  in  the 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
Minisymposium  on  food  technology: 
Jeanne  Cruikshank,  Canadian  Council  of 


Grocery  Distributors;  Mary  Lou  Garr, 
AgCate;  Brian  Harrison,  office  of  food 
biotechnology,  Health  Canada;  Milly 
Ryan  Harshman,  FEAST  Enterprises; 
moderator:  Phyllis  Tanaka,  Canadian 
Food  Information  Council.  1:30  p.m. 
Inter-Provincial  Graduate  Nutrition 
inaugural  lecture  by  Dr.  Stanley  Zlotkin, 
division  of  gastroenterology  and  nutri- 
tion, Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  spon- 
sored by  the  Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada. 
5 p.m.  Nutritional  Sciences  Graduate 
Students'  Association,  U ofT 

Minds  in  the  Making: 

A Conference  Uniting 
Psychology  & Education. 

Friday,  June  9 and 
Saturday,  June  10 
Sessions  at  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

Friday,  June  9 

Room  2-295.  Minds  in  the  (Re)Making: 
Limitation  and  the  Dialectic  of 
Represenatation,  Philip  David  Zelaszo. 
9:30  a.m. 

Working  Session  I:  Language  and 
Theory  of  Mind,  Robin  Campbell, 
Keepthi  Kamawar,  Tom  Keenan  and  Ted 
Ruffman.  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Working  Session  II:  The  Consequences 
of  Literacy,  Janet  Astington,  Jens 
Brockmeier,  Bruce  Homer  and  Rita 
Watson.  2:30  to  4 p.m. 

Uniting  Psychology  and  Education, 
lecture  by  Robbie  Case.  4:15  p.m. 

Poster  session  and  reception,  5:30  to 
7 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  10 
Room  12-199.  Working  Session  III: 
Communal  Mean  Making,  Kang  Lee, 
Anne  McKeough,  Joan  Peskin  and 
Penny  Vinden.  9:30  to  11  a.m. 

From  Action  to  Writing:  Modes  of 
Representing  and  Knowing,  Gordon 
Wells.  11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Working  Session  IV  and  Round  Table 
Discussion:  Rethinking  the  Role  of 
Psychology  in  Education,  Carl  Corter, 
Marc  Lewis,  Keith  Oatley,  David  Olson 
and  all  conference  participants.  2:30  to 
4:30  p.m.  Further  details:  http://fcis.oise. 
utoronto.ca/~jbaird/MIM.html 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Canada  and  the  Korean  War. 

To  May  31 

Photographs,  drawings,  artifacts,  war 
memorabilia  and  materials;  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Korean 
War.  Main  display  area.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY  \ 

As  the  Centuries  Turn: 
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Manuscripts  and  Books 
From  1000  to  2000. 

To  June  2 

A selection  of  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  from  the  collections  of  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
To  June  15 
Home  Invasion. 

Susan  Dobson,  series  of  colour  panoram- 
ic photographs.  East  Gallery. 

Sleepwalk. 

Jeff  Winch,  colour  photographs.  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
The  Legendary  Lee  Miller 
(1907-1977). 

To  June  30 

Vintage  photographs  by  one  of  the  great 
photographers  of  the  Second  World  War. 

A Dream  of  the  Past. 

To  September  22 

Pre-Raphaelite  and  Aesthetic  Movement 
paintings,  watercolours  and  drawings 
from  the  Lanigan  Collection,  supple- 
mented by  works  from  other  galleries 
and  private  Toronto  collections.  Gallery 
hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to 
6 p.m. ; Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

U OFT  AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Logo  City. 

To  October  29 

Campus-wide  exhibition  with  artists 
from  the  Greater  Toronto  Area,  southern 
Ontario  and  New  York  whose  work 
make  reference  to  urban  sign  structures 
such  as  banners,  large-scale  lettering, 
backlit  billboards  and  inflatable  signs. 
Some  photo-based  work  will  be  shown  in 
the  Blackwood  Gallery  to  June  25. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
1 to  5 p.m.;  Thursday,  1 to  9 p.m.;  Friday 
to  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Video  and  Audio  Streaming  in 
Education:  Hype,  Hip  or  Help? 

Wednesday,  June  7 

An  opportunity  to  explore  the  potential 
of  streaming  media  for  effective  support 
of  teaching  and  learning;  presentations 
by  members  of  the  U of  T community 
and  others  already  using  these  technolo- 
gies in  teaching  and  research;  ventor  and 
researcher  presentations.  Centre  for 
Academic  Technology,  4th  floor,  Robarts 
Library.  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

Choosing  Child  Care  That 
Works  for  Your  Family. 

Thursday,  June  8 

Session  covers  types  of  care  available, 
costs,  evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other 
information  parents  need  to  make  the 
best  decision  for  their  children.  Family 
care  office,  214  College  St.  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  978-0951  or  sign  up  by  e-mail: 
family.care@utoronto.ca. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  June  12,  for  events  taking  place 
June  12  to  26  to  Monday,  May  29. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  S15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy.bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


A bright  furnished  room  in  a quiet 
Victorian  house  to  let  by  the  week  ($250)  or 
month  ($700)  overlooking  garden.  Enjoy  a 
friendly,  diverse  neighbourhood,  fifteen  min- 
utes to  university  by  streetcar  and  close  to 
centre.  All  amenities  included.  (416)  406- 
9946.  kmisak@tfs.on.ca 

Furnished,  attractive,  2-bedroom  town- 
home  in  North  Toronto.  TTC  to  York  and  UT. 
Parking,  5 appliances,  1 :i2  baths.  Non-smok- 
ing, no  pets.  $1, 400/month  plus  utilities. 
5eptember  2000  — June  or  July  2001. 
sschecter@edu.yorku.ca;  (416)  223-5279. 

Luxury  furnished  home,  spectacular  ren- 
ovation. Master  suite,  3 other  bedrooms/stud- 
ies, 3 1/2  baths,  spacious  family  and  break- 
fast rooms,  south  decks,  central  air,  large 
landscaped  yard.  Central  location,  Brown 
School,  Summerhill  subway.  September 
2000  — August  2001 . $3, 000/month  plus 
utilities.  (416)  964-0975. 

Attention  U of  T visitors:  luxury,  bright, 
2nd  or  3rd  floor  home  away  from  home. 
Includes  your  every  need:  appliances,  linens, 
dishes,  TV,  A/C,  walk-out  to  sundeck,  park- 
ing, laundry.  $1,000  inclusive.  (416)  739- 
6753. 

Bright  north  Annex  apartment  rental: 
June  1 9 to  July  21  (negotiable).  New  Georgian 
townhouse  — skylight,  sundeck,  appliances, 
air  conditioning,  one  bedroom,  furnished. 
1 5-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  $1 ,700  (utilities  in- 
cluded). (416)  978-6002. 

Yonge  & Bloor.  Close  to  U of  T and  subway. 
June  23  — August  6.  Large  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Fully  furnished  and  equipped,  A/C, 
VCR,  fax,  linens.  Weekly  or  monthly: 
$1,1 50/month  or  $325/week.  Phone  (416) 
920-1020. 

A furnished  2-bedroom,  2-bathroom 
home  near  Bayview  and  Eglinton  Avenues. 
New  kitchen,  laundry,  parking,  backyard, 
walking  distance  to  TTC,  shops,  schools, 
parks.  $1, 800/month.  Available  in  August.  No 
pets.  Non-smoker.  Call  (416)  429-7840. 

Bloor/Spadina,  minutes  walk  to  U of  T on 
beautiful  Willcocks  Street.  Furnished  main 
floor,  1 bedroom,  with  completely  finished 
basement  including  second  fireplace,  sec- 
ond bath.  Deck,  garden,  parking.  1-2  years. 
$1,500  inclusive.  (831)  620-0954; 
jorgen_ostlund@hotmail.com 

Summer  rental,  July/August.  South 
Riverdale,  Queen  streetcar,  three-bedroom, 
air-conditioned  row  house.  $900  per  month. 
Call  (416)  466-2001  orsharkam@idirert.com 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house,  close 
to  High  Park,  transit,  good  schools.  Family 
home  with  laundry,  central  air,  garage  and 
nice  garden.  July  through  December  2000, 
dates  negotiable.  Non-smokers  preferred. 
$1 ,600/month  plus  utilities.  (416)  535-6516, 
kathryn@yorku.ca 

Sabbatical  home,  Riverdale-Chester 

subway:  gorgeous  renovation,  sunny,  fully  fur- 
nished, amenities,  2 bedrooms,  3rd-floor  stu- 
dio, 2.5  baths,  2 fireplaces,  rec-room,  2-car 
garage  off  lane,  A/C,  landscaped  garden. 
August  1 — May  30  (negotiable).  $2,750 
including  utilities  and  housecleaning.  No 
pets/smokers.  (416)  978-5692,  (416)  465- 
5596,  reitz@chass.utoronto.ca 

Mt.  Pleasant/Belsize.  Home:  3 bedrooms 
plus  main  floor  solarium,  hardwood  floors 
throughout,  fireplace,  tasteful  garden  with 
pool.  1 0 mins,  to  subway,  excellent  schools, 
shopping  and  restaurants.  July  1,  2000  — 


June  30, 2001 . $2,300  per  month,  non-smok- 
ers. Please  call  Ann  Bradt  on  (41 6)  489-8660 
or  e-mail  at:  ann.bradt@bmo.com 

Sabbatical  rental,  charming  furnished 
house,  Bloor-Dufferin,  10  minutes  to  sub- 
way and  shops,  2 bedrooms  plus  study,  2 full 
bathrooms,  bright  kitchen,  open-concept  liv- 
ing-dining rooms,  finished  basement,  patio, 
garden,  laundry  facilities,  July  1 , 2000,  $1 ,600 
plus  utilities,  sabeles@hotmail.com 

Furnished  3-bedroom  apartment,  main 
floor  of  house,  St.  Clair  and  O'Connor. 
Available  August  2000  to  July  2001. 
$1 ,250/month  including  parking.  (41 6)  288- 
1635. 

Broadview  and  Dundas.  Completely  fur- 
nished 2-bedroom  apartment.  Home  away 
from  home.  7 minutes  by  streetcar  to  U of  T. 
Large  kitchen,  all  linens,  TV,  dishes,  dish- 
washer, microwave,  laundry,  2 bathrooms,  in- 
tercom, sunroom,  backyard,  parking.  $1,650 
inclusive.  No  pets.  (416)  739-6753. 

Annex,  prime  three-storey,  3-bedroom 
house  available  July  1.  Sunny,  quiet,  gar- 
dens, hardwood  floors,  stained  glass.  Walk  to 
university,  public  transit.  5 appliances.  One 
year  only.  $2,100  + utilities.  (416)  367-6104. 

Jarvis-Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  1 -bedroom- 
den  condos  complete  with  4 appliances,  air 
conditioning  and  parking  in  quiet,  secure 
building.  Minutes  from  College 
subway/streetcar.  Mature  non-smoking 
students/faculty  preferred.  No  pets.  Available 
immediately.  (416)  979-0028. 

For  rent:  July/August.  Furnished  house,  2 
bedrooms  plus  study.  Big  deck  and  back- 
yard. Washer/dryer.  Quiet  neighbourhood. 
5-minute  walk  to  Woodbine  subway.  20- 
minute  walk  to  lake  and  beaches.  $1,000 
monthly  plus  utilities.  Susan  (41 6)  694-02 1 8 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Southam  Fellow  and  family  (wife  + 
daughter)  seeking  furnished/unfurnished 
apartment,  house,  or  townhouse.  Will  con- 
sider anything  in  Toronto  area.  September 
2000  to  May  or  June  2001 . Prefer  3 bed- 
rooms, but  two  would  do  in  a pinch.  Call 
Dave  Miller  in  Yellowknife,  NWT,  (876)  920- 
4641  (h);  (867)  920-5432  (w).  E-mail: 
dave_miller@cbc.ca 

Professional  family  seeks  furnished 
two-bedroom  apartment  close  to  hospitals, 
from  August  1,  2000  for  one  year.  E-mail: 
gmacwilson@hotmail.com 

Retired  couple  and  adult  daughter  re- 
quire place  for  rent.  Must  be  free  of  pets, 
cigarette  smoke,  wall-to-wall  carpet  and  not 
recently  painted  and  varnished.  Accessible  by 
subway  preferred.  Please  call  (41 6)  929- 
5483. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor  or 
doctoral  student.  TTC  1 5 minutes  to  U of  T. 
A 9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with  private 
deck  over  backyard.  All  appliances,  fireplace, 
yard.  5treet  parking.  Non-smoking,  pet-free, 
organized,  quiet.  Includes  maid/utilities.  $485. 
Available  immediately.  Call  Ken  5hepard, 
PhD,  (416)463-0423. 


Accommodation 
Out  of  Town 


House  & car  swap  in  greater  Victoria, 
B.C.  2-3  bedroom  house,  quiet  residential 
street,  minutes  from  sea  and  downtown,  1 5 
minutes  UVic.  All  appliances,  2 resident 
cats.  Suit  single/couple.  Prefer  fall  2000. 
Contact  jmhowe@coastnet.com 


Willy's  Writing  Room.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room  apartment  in  rural  time  warp  town 
near  Kingston.  Great  for  writing,  reading, 
cycling,  kayaking.  Access  to  rivers  and  lakes. 
Nothing  fancy  just  different.  Weekends/ 
weekly/monthly.  Call  (416)  690-0949.  E-mail: 
ddecarion@oise.utoronto.ca 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


South  of  France,  Languedoc.  Rustic,  fully 
equipped  stone  house,  secluded  terraced 
garden  in  remote,  undiscovered  village. 
Spectacular  views,  magnificent  hiking,  day 
trips  to  markets,  vineyards,  Roquefort, 
Nimes,  Montpellier.  Sleeps  7.  $500/  week, 
(negotiable  off  season  for  sabbaticals). 
Please  call  (416)  925  7582  or  e-mail 
jeremy.squire@utoronto.ca 

Paris-Montmartre.  Perfect  sabbatical 
rental.  Bright,  spacious,  modernized,  fur- 
nished two-bedroom  apartment  overlooking 
peaceful  treed  courtyard.  Six  appliances. 
Secure.  Elevator.  Resident  concierge.  Excellent 
transportation/shopping.  No  pets  or  smoking. 
Available  August  1.  $1,975  monthly.  (416) 
978-4882  or  102063.21 52@compuserve.com 

Summer  rental.  Victorian  cottage  on  village 
green  in  South  Downs,  near  University  of 
Sussex  (Brighton),  BM  one  hour  from  Lewes. 
Two  bedrooms,  study,  or  three  bedrooms. 
Available  July  15  — September  2,  £1,000 
inclusive.  Shorter  periods  considered. 
jdscotus_uk@yahoo.co.uk 


Accommodation 

Exchnage 


Trinidad.  A 3-bedroom  apartment  in  hills  of 
St.  Ann’s  overlooking  Port  of  Spain  in  ex- 
change for  space  in  Toronto  during  July  and 
August  2000.  Call  (41 6)  975-3866. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


Annex  Guesthouse.  Bed  & breakfast.  Walk 
to  Robarts  Library.  Self-contained  suite  or 
rooms  with  shared  bath.  (416)  588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


PEI.  4 bedrooms,  large  deck,  water  view, 
close  to  ocean,  golf,  bridge,  bicycles,  and 
birds.  June  — July  8 and  September. 
$900/week  in  July,  $700  other  times.  (61 3) 
233-6654,  muse@cyberus.ca 

Haliburton  cottage.  Scandinavian  design, 
3-bed,  4-piece  bath,  dishwasher,  canoe,  beau- 
tiful deck,  great  swimming,  no  beach.  Non- 
smokers,  no  dogs.  July  29  — September  9. 
$6,000  or  $1,100  per  week.  Photos.  (416) 
929-3704. 

July  cottage  rental;  two  weeks  plus. 
Large,  well-appointed  family  cottage  on  two 
secluded  acres,  Kawartha  Highlands,  40  min- 
utes north  of  Peterborough.  Clean,  deep 
shield  lakes;  beautiful  view  from  huge  deck; 
screened  porch,  splendid  living  room,  stone 
fireplace.  Most  mod  cons.  Includes  use  of 
canoes,  boats.  Good  fishing;  hiking;  swim- 
ming from  docks.  Golf  courses  of  varying  de- 
grees of  difficulty  nearby.  Friday,  June  30  — 
Sunday,  July  16.  $2,500.  (416)  534-6054 
(evenings). 


Houses  &. 
Properties 
For  Sale 


Duplex.  Prestigious  Casa  Loma  area. 

Charming,  updated,  2BR,  1 '/2  bath  units. 
Many  extras.  Walk  to  tennis  and  parks. 
$499,000.(905)628-8861. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789.  {r,:<  il9:i 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-631 7. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  benefits  apply.  Evening  ap- 
pointments available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  961  - 
8962. 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
psychotherapy  for  depression;  anxiety;  work, 
family,  relationship  problems;  sexual  orien- 
tation, women's  issues.  U of  T health  bene- 
fits apply.  Day  or  evening  appointments. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor). 
(416)  961-8962. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  personal 
and  relationship  problems,  mental  health 
needs,  personal  growth;  issues  related  to 
disability.  Day  or  evening  appointments 
available.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist,  252  Bloor  Street  West  (923- 
6641,  ext.  2448).  May  be  covered  by  UT 
health  insurance. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Practising  in  assessment  and 
short-term,  cognitive-behavioural  treatment 
of  anxiety  and  mood  problems,  including: 
fears/phobias,  social  and  performance  anxi- 
ety, panic  attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic 
worry/stress,  obsessions/compulsions,  and 
depression/low  self-esteem.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  full  cov- 
erage. Daytime,  evening,  and  weekend  ap- 
pointments available.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Having  interpersonal  problems?  Group 
therapy  is  the  treatment  of  choice.  U of  T 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  Individual 
and  marital  therapy  also  available.  Call  Dr. 


Herbert  Pollack,  Psychologist,  (416)  515- 
1708.  Avenue  Road  and  St.  Clair  area. 
Evening  groups. 

Individual,  couple,  adolescent  and  inter- 
generational  psychotherapy  for  relationship, 
depression,  anger,  anxiety,  stress,  self-es- 
teem, mid-life/career  issues.  U of  T extended 
benefits  coverage.  Dr.  Will  Cupchik, 
Registered  Psychologist,  250  St.  Clair  Ave. 
West.  (416)  928-2262. 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc. 
324-9444. 

Electrolysis,  facials,  registered  mas- 
sage therapy  (50%  off  1st  TRT).  Men  & 
women.  The  only  safe,  proven  method  of 
permanent  hair  removal.  Introductory  offer, 
packages  available.  Lowest  prices  down- 
town. Bay  5treet  Clinic:  1 033  Bay,  #322, 921  - 
1 357;  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George, 
#700,  924-2355. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains  and  stress.  31 
years'  experience.  I will  bill  Liberty  Health  for 
the  full  cost.  Use  your  benefits  before  June  30. 
Kids  need  massage  too.  St.  George/Bloor. 
Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (416)  960-1768. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 

LEARN  TO  MEDITATE.  We  offer  the  tools 
to  help  you  live  with  a compassionate  heart 
and  a clear  mind.  Ongoing  day  and  evening 
classes.  Friends  of  the  Heart  (41 6)  486-5105 
or  www.interlog.com/~foh 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  5-day/40-hour 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course,  Toronto 
August  7-1 1 (or  by  correspondence).  1 ,000s 
of  jobs  available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package.  Toll  free  1 -888-270-2941 . 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  Recycle  your  surplus 

now  through  the  annual  University  College 
Book  Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library. 
For  Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (416)  978- 
0372  or  fax  (41 6)  978-3802. 

BOOKS!  YOUR  BOOKS!  We'll  pick  them 

up  and  find  them  new  homes  through  the 
25th  annual  Trinity  College  book  sale. 
All  proceeds  to  the  library.  All  volunteer 
labour  (416)  978-6750  or 

friends@trinity.utoronto.ca 

BOOKLOVERS  ARE  INVITED  to  browse 
and  buy  in  the  Bookroom,  University  College 
Cloisters  Room  B1 01 . We  offer  a selection  of 
choice  used  books.  Open  1 2-4,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Proceeds  to  the  College  library  and 
student  projects. 

Faculty/staff  with  too  much  intellectual 
work?  Too  busy  to  meet  deadlines?  At  REDIS 
highly  qualified  professionals  with  Masters 
and  PhDs  will  assist  you  to  carry  out  low-cost 
local/international  research,  coordinate  na- 
tional/international events,  prepare  propos- 
als/reports and  provide  low-cost  word  pro- 
cessing/bulk photocopying  services.  We 
represent  you  at  fairs,  meetings  and  much 
more.  Call  (41 6)  944-8464  at  2 College,  #1 1 7 
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Shifting  Ground 

In  the fast-paced  era  of  “e-education”  the  “do-nothing  universities  will  not  survive 

By  Ken  Lavin 


A MAGAZINE  COVER  CAUGHT  MY 
attention  recently.  Blazoned  across  it 
were  the  words:  Go  Global.  If  You’re 
Not  Everywhere,  You’re  Nowhere.  Reading  these 
words,  I was  reminded  of  publications  that  men- 
tion globalization:  The  Economic  Horror , The  End 
of  Work  and  Global  Squeeze:  The  Coming  Crisis  for 
First-World  Nations,  among  others.  I was  also 
reminded  of  my  research  on  distance  education. 

What’s  the  connection?  Distance  education,  in 
my  view,  represents  the  globalization  of  educa- 
tion. Furthermore  I believe  distance  education  is 
going  to  put  the  squeeze  on  U of  T enrolments.  I { 
also  believe  that  the  university  has  been  too  ten- 
tative in  its  approach  to  distance  education;  wit- 
ness the  just-released  Task  Force  on  Academic 
Computing  recommendation  to  proceed 
“cautiously.”  I argue  this  because  after  a year- 
long research  leave  to  study  distance  education 
(before  which  I had  no  preconceived  notions  or 
predisposition  either  for  or  against  it)  I am  now 
convinced  that  this  is  the  way  we  must  proceed. 

Made  possible  by  the  Internet,  the  global  mar- 
ket for  distance  education  is  estimated  at  S300 
billion  worldwide  and  it’s  growing.  This  fact  leads 
to  my  first  reason  for  supporting  distance  educa- 
tion. I believe  the  University  of  Toronto  must 
compete  in  this  global  market  or  risk  declining 
enrolments.  At  the  U.K.’s  Open  University,  for 
example,  at  least  25,000  students  are  from  outside 
the  country.  Examinations  are  held  in  over  400 
centres  in  111  nations.  Closer  to  home  Athabasca 
University,  Canada’s  leading  distance  education 
university,  acquires  about  40  per  cent  of  its  stu- 
dents from  outside  Alberta.  Note  this  rising 
trend:  7.9  per  cent,  8.4  per  cent,  10.6  per  cent, 

14.4  per  cent.  These  numbers  represent  the  per- 
centage of  total  Athabasca  students  for  the  years 
1995-1998  who  reside  in  Ontario  — about  2,300  students. 
Not  a brain  drain,  but  given  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
Ontario  students  taking  courses  elsewhere  through  distance 
education  is  unknown,  perhaps  there  should  be  some  cause 
for  alarm. 

In  any  case,  the  impact  of  distance  education  on  local  mar- 
kets should  be  evident.  It  is  my  belief  that  unless  U of  T 
becomes  more  aggressive  in  providing  distance  education 
courses,  it  will  lose  students  to  other  jurisdictions  in  a manner 
akin  to  what  is  already  happening  with  Athabasca. 
Admittedly  a significant  decline  in  enrolments  won’t  happen 
overnight  but  it  will  eventually  happen  if  we  are  complacent 
about  distance  education. 


without  its  detractors.  Generally  studies  of  the 
efficacy  of  distance  education,  the  No  Significant 
Difference  Phenomenon  possibly  being  the  most 
cited  compilation,  are  attacked  on  grounds  such 
as  the  lack  of  randomization  in  sample  selection 
and  a lack  of  control.  I am  also  aware  of  David 
Noble’s  notion  of  “digital  diploma  mills.” 

Rather  than  argue  the  merits  of  these  studies, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  I am  most  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  distance  education  by  assessments 
of  the  U.K.  Quality  Assurance  Agency,  a govern- 
ment agency  with  no  particular  bias  in  favour  of 
any  university  or  model  of  education.  Each  year 
the  agency  assesses  a number  of  subjects  in  all 
U.K.  universities.  The  Open  University  ranks 
number  11  out  of  the  country’s  hundred  plus  uni- 
versities for  teaching  quality.  In  a recent  assess- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  engineer- 
ing in  all  English  universities,  the  Open 
University  received  the  top  score  of 24/24  and  did 
better  than  well-known  universities  such  as 
Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Imperial  College 
London.  Many  other  such  matters  could  possibly 
be  discussed  at  this  point,  however,  as  Samuel 
Johnson  noted:  “Nothing  will  ever  be  attempted, 
if  all  possible  objections  must  be  first  overcome.” 
Lester  Thurow,  writing  about  technology, 
opined  that  “in  the  long  run  the  costs  [of  not 
adopting  technologies]  are  those  of  getting  shut 
out  of  future  developments,  and  not  being  able  to 
be  a player  ...  in  new  opportunities  that  will 
arise.”  Paraphrasing  Thurow,  by  not  becoming 
more  heavily  involved  in  distance  education  the 
university  runs  the  risk  of  being  marginalized. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  this?  First  listen 
to  the  many  fine  educators  in  the  vanguard  of  dis- 
tance education  here  at  U of  T.  Several  have  told 
me  of  the  need  for  a central  body  that  would  co- 
ordinate (as  well  as  educate  and  disseminate)  distance  educa- 
tion activities  at  U of  T while  respecting  faculty  and  depart- 
mental autonomies.  Sir  John  Daniel,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Open  University,  the  most  successful  distance  education  uni- 
versity in  the  world,  has  this  advice:  “The  key  lesson  that  you 
should  derive  from  the  story  of  the  Open  University  is  that  we 
need  university- wide  technology  strategies  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  media.  Letting  individual  faculty  and 
departments  do  their  own  thing  ...  will  not  deliver  the  goods. 
Why?  Because  a laisser-faire  approach  is  likely  to  increase 
costs,  and  create  excessive  differentiation  that  students  will 
find  burdensome.”  Put  simply,  a corporate  strategy  on  dis- 
tance education  is  urgently  needed  at  U of  T.  This  strategy 
must  also  address  faculty  concerns  about  intellectual  property, 
academic  freedom  and  workload,  among  others. 


reported  that  the  British  Higher  Education  Funding  Council 
has  commissioned  a business  plan  for  an  e-university. 
Partnerships  are  being  contemplated  with  universities  in 
China,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  the  United  States. 
There  will  be  no  physical  campus.  This  is  educational  global- 
ization and  as  U.K.  Education  Minister  David  Blunkett 
warns:  “The  ‘do  nothing’  universities  will  not  survive.” 

There  are  other  reasons  for  supporting  distance  education 
as  well.  Distance  education  can  serve  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion not  currendy  well  served  by  universities.  Actual  exam- 


By  not  becoming 


Change  is  in  the  air.  Not  only  must  we  compete  for 


MORE  INVOLVED 
IN  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 


students  in  a global  market  but  we  must  compete  against  dif- 
ferent models  within  that  market.  A few  examples  should  suf- 
fice. Global  models  of  distance  education  such  as  Universitas 
21,  a consortium,  include  British,  Australian,  North 
American  and  Asian  universities.  Regional  models  include 
the  Western  Governors’  University,  a consortium  of  17  states 
and  a U.S.  territory  existing  solely  in  cyberspace.  Here  in 
Canada,  Brock,  Lakehead,  Western  and  Windsor  universities 
will  offer  a PhD  in  educational  studies  beginning  July  1. 
Students  will  take  courses  at,  and  use  the  facilities  of,  all  four. 
The  program  will  make  extensive  use  of  the  Internet  and 
online  classes. 

I would  need  another  article  just  to  list  corporate  incursions 
into  the  educational  marketplace.  And  of  course  there  is  the 
University  of  Phoenix,  a private  “for-profit”  distance  educa- 
tion institution  with  74,000  students  and  increasing  enrol- 
ments. “Those  are  our  competitors  now  and  they’re  compet- 
ing with  us  in  a way  that  we’ve  never  had  before,”  says  Burks 
Oakley  II,  associate  vice-president  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  of  the  growing  number  of  for-profit  online  schools. 

Finally,  this  month  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 


U OF  T RUNS  THE  RISK 
OF  BEING  MARGINALIZED 


pies  of  students  taking  distance  education  courses  include  a 
long-distance  truck  driver,  a cop  with  rotating  shifts,  a sea 
captain,  a mother  at  home  with  children.  All  of  these  individ- 
uals found  it  difficult  to  adjust  their  schedules  to  traditional 
universities’  fixed  time  and  place  for  courses. 

And  students  are  demanding  it.  In  my  own  research  (I 
looked  at  18  courses  in  three  universities  and  four  colleges), 
58  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  distant  education 
courses  were  local  students.  Students  want  these  courses.  The 
number  of  remote  students,  for  example,  is  growing  by  33  per 
cent  annually.  By  2002  distance  learning  courses  are  expected 
to  reach  2.2  million  students,  up  from  710,000  in  1998. 

In  spite  of  the  explosive  growth  of  distance  education  as 
evidenced  by  student  enrolments,  distance  education  is  not 


In  the  coming  years,  traditional  universities  are 

going  to  face  severe  competition  due  to  the  globalization  of 
education.  The  ground  has  shifted.  Microsoft,  Disney  and 
Time-Warner,  for  example,  have  expressed  interest  in  post- 
secondary education.  Over  1,600  corporations  currently  use 
the  word  “university”  to  describe  their  training  facilities.  As 
this  is  being  written,  the  government  of  Ontario  has  endorsed 
private  universities.  In  this  environment,  I believe  U ofT  has 
no  option  but  to  enthusiastically  embrace  distance  education. 
That  said,  even  if  my  forecasts  are  completely  wrong,  I hope 
by  this  article  to  start  a debate  on  distance  education  and 
to  encourage  others  to  think  about  the  future  of  education  at 
UofT. 

In  concluding  I am  reminded  of  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman,  the  author  of  The  Idea  of  A University.  More  than  a 
century  ago  Newman  wrote:  “ ...  to  live  is  to  change,  and  to  be 
perfect  is  to  have  changed  often.” 

Ken  Lavin  is  a research  librarian  at  the  Gerstein  Science 
Information  Centre. 
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